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To those who read biography for 
excitement, and look into the lives 
of eminent men from an impulse 
similar to that with which they 
peruse a novel, nothing can be 
less interesting than the quiet se- 
questered course of a gospel mi- 
nister in a country parish, or the 
unvarying routine of the studies 
and lectures of a theological pro- 
fessor ; though from his study, or 
his hall, he may impart an influence 
over a long and numerous suc- 
cession of pupils, who are to oc- 
cupy some of the most important 
stations in the church of Christ, 
and gather around them, in their 
weekly ministrations, no inconsi- 
derable portion of the community. 
It is incident and excitement which 
are most eagerly sought by a large 
class even of the readers of history 
and biography: but though we 
cannot promise much of either in 
the present article, we have no 
doubt that all who have a heart to 
admire that true lustre which piety 
imparts to eminent talents and pre. 
eminent attainments ; all who can 
estimate the high importance of a 
uniform and consistent display of 
such piety, in connexion with such 
talents and attainments, at the 
head of an institution like that 
over which Dr. Lawson presided ; 
and especially all who know how 
to esteem the uniform dedication 
of so rare an assemblage of ex- 
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cellencies, through half a cen- 
tury, to the self-denying service 
of the gospel ministry, closing at 
last in the calm but joyful triumph 
of faith and hope, will find the 
character and decease of Dr. Law- 
son replete with instruction of the 
purest and most salutary kind. 
Through a long life of arduous 
studies and incessant labours, they 
will trace the presiding influence 
of holy zeal for the promotion of 
the Gospel, in combination with 
those amiable qualities of mind 
and heart, which were the fruit of 
a close study and diligent imi- 
tation of the great pattern of all 
Christian excellence. 

The ey of the present me- 
moir affords an interesting illus- 
tration of the remark, that genius 
and talent are confined to no pe- 
culiar rank of society, but are 
distributed in at least as t an 
abundance among the inferior as 
among the higher classes—The 
father of Dr. Lawson was a joiner, 
in the parish of West Linton, Pee- 
blesshire, where he also occupied 
a small farm, and, by the union of 
his mechanical and agricultural in- 
dustry, provided a comfortable 
support for a family of eight chil- 
dren. It was under the paternal 
roof that George, the second son, 
received that instruction, and those 
religious impressions, which were 
the basis of his high attainments 
and extensive usefulness. His 
parents were of that denomination 
of Presbyterian Dissenters known 
by the name of Burghers. Their 
children were sedulously instruct- 
ed in the great fundamental doc- 
trines of the Gospel, and no labour 
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was spared, either by their parents 
or their excellent pastor, the Rev. 
Mr. Mair, to bring them to an 
early acquaintance with “ the truth 
as it is in Jesus.” The eminent 
success of those combined efforts, 
in the case of the subject of this 
article, affords ample encourage- 
ment to parents to fulfil, with 
persevering care, the apostolic in- 
junction, “ Bring them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the 
Lord ;” and may well supply to 
the Christian minister a powerful 
stimulus in the humble, but highly 
important, labour of catechetical 
instruction. At an early age he 
displeyed a considerable attach- 
ment to reading, and an ardent 
thirst for knowledge. His mind 
had scarcely began to develop its 
powers, before his bias to learning 
and religion was sufficiently mani- 
fest to afford the pleasing indi- 
eation, that he would certainly 
rise far above those pursuits to 
which his birth and his rank in 
life would seem to confine him. 
His attention was powerfully ar- 
rested, even in childhood, by books 
of instruction, while, towards al- 
most every other occupation, he 
manifested an inattention and ab- 
sence of mind, which incapacitated 
him alike for trade, or business, or 
amusement, Towards books, how- 
ever, while he needed no stimulus, 
he displayed a propensity which 
would not be diverted ; an ardour 
which overcame, with the utmost 
facility, all impediments, Finding 
his inclination so powerfully turn- 
ed from business to science and 
learning, his parents encouraged 
his predilection, and, with what 
means they could command, as- 
sisted him in the prosecution of 
his early studies, while his vene- 
rable friend and pastor afforded 
both his countenance and his aid 
to the young scholar, The success 
of his first application to study 
was highly encouraging. He 
evinced a harmony and balance 
among the powers of his mind 


but rarely displayed by young 
men of genias; and which, in 
most cases, is not looked for till 
time has matured and regulated 
the operations of the intellectual 
faculties. In him, even while yet 
a youth, and but initiated into the 
first principle of science, there 
appeared a truly singular and 
most promising correctness in his 
mental exertions: there seemed no 
redundancies in the exercise of one 
faculty to be repressed, and no de- 
ficiencies in others to be supplied. 
He combined a memory unusually 
retentive with 2 capacity of atten- 
tion easy and yet intense; and 
these, with a comprehension and 
accuracy of judgment, which car- 
ried him far beyond his compeers. 
But with faculties which made all 
his pursuits and studies compa- 
ratively easy, he felt no disposition 
ta remit his application, or slacken 
his pace. It is too often the snare 


’ of young men of pre-eminent ta- 


lent, that, feeling the superior 
energy of their own minds, and 
knowing they can accomplish in a 
few minutes the task that will re- 
quire of other students, hours for 
its attainment, they suffer their at- 
tention to stray ; and waste, 1n list- 
less inactivity or enervating amuse- 
ment, that strength and time which 
they imagine they can well spare, 
and yet keep pace with their fel- 
lows. Into this snare our young 
student never fell. He followed 
learning at once as his business 
and his pleasure ; and from taste, 
as well as a sense of duty, occu- 
pied his whole time, and conse- 
crated all his talents, to instructive 
and useful pursuits. The habit of 
early rising, which he had formed 
in childhood, was now preserved 
from the conviction of its utility ; 
and the greater facility it afforded. 
fur the prosecution of those studies 
to which he had devoted his life. 
By the preservation of this im- 
portant habit, not only did he con- 
sult his progress in knowledge, 
but the preservation of his health, 
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without which he could neither 
have found pleasure in his attain- 
ments, nor have enjoyed the op- 
portunity of rendering them use- 
ful to others. 

Atter having pursued with suc- 
cess the study of languages, and 
of philosophy, he commenced a 
regular course of thevlogy, under 
the Rev. Mr. Swanston, of Kin- 
ross. It was his happiness, also, 
subsequently to enjoy the instruc- 
tions of the Rev. Jolm Brown, of 
Haddington, the author of the 
Self-Interpreting Bible, and many 
other truly exceHent works. The 
eminent talents and superior at- 
tainments of Mr. Lawson did 
not long lie hid from the notice of 
Mr. Brown. ‘The modesty of his 


‘deportment, and the homeliness 


of the exterior garb, could not 
conceal the rich endowments with 
which the God of nature had fur- 
nished him, nor the valuable trea- 
sure of knowledge he had already 
acquired ; and before Mr. Lawson 
had completed his theological 
course, the venerable professor 
had directed his hope to him, as a 
suitable person to succeed himself 
in the important station of Divinity 
Professor. 

With these advantages, and at- 
tended by such auspicious be- 
ginnings, the friends of Mr. L. 
saw him enter upon his ministerial 
duties. Having been licensed to 
preach the Gospel, according to 
the forms of his church, he was 
called, in the year 1771, at the 
early age of twenty-two, to the 
charge of the Burgher congrega- 
tion at Selkirk, where, for near 
fifty years, he continued in the 
almost uninterrupted exercise of 
his ministerial functions. A few 
years after his ordination, he en- 
tered the marriage state, by uniting 
himself to Miss Rodger, a member 
of his gwn congregation. Their 
union, though it promised, from 
the exemplary piety and amiable 
dispositions of both parties, the 
highest temporal and spiritual en- 
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joyment, was speedily and mourn- 
fully terminated by the death of 
Mrs. Lawson in childbed. This 
affliction was long and deeply felt 
by Mr. Lawson ; though the seve. 
rity of it was greatly mitigated by 
the assurance which he expressed 
to a friend, that she was far hap- 
pier with her divine and everlast- 
ing husband than she could have 
been with him. Mr. Lawson had 
continued for a considerable period 
a widower, when, in the course of 
divine providence, he became ac- 
quainted with Mrs, Dickson, a 
lady who had been, at an early 
age, united to the Rev. Mr. Dick- 
son, of Berwick, whom it had 
pleased God to take from her seon 
after their union. With this lady, 
the daughter of Mr. Lawson’s pre- 
decessor in the pastoral charge at 
Selkirk, he formed an intimacy, 
which terminated in their union, 
in 1783. With this amiable wo- 
man, who still survives, he spent 
the remainder of his life, in the 
utmost conjugal felicity, and by 
her became the father of eight 
children, five daughters and three 
sons. ‘l'wo of these daughters 
were removed from their afflicted 
parents in the opening bloom of 
life. In the close of the year 1813, 
they were also called to part with 
one of their sons; a youth who was 
about to enter upon the work of 
the Christian ministry, with dispo- 
sitions and attainments which had 
filled the minds of his friends with 
the most pleasing anticipations. 
Both the sons of Dr. Lawson 
who survive him, are ministers 
in that body of Christians to 
which their father was attached, 
and by their talents and piety 
promise to be blessings to the 
church of Christ, and an honour 
to the name they bear. 

Having completed this brief 
sketch of Dr. Lawson’s family his- 
tory, we shall proceed with our 
account of his official Jabours and 
engagements. 

Mr. Lawson was in his thirty- 
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eighth year when the Professor- 
ship of Divinity became vacant, 
by the death of Mr. Brown, of 
Haddington. The attention of the 
synod was speedily directed to 
him, and by their election he was 
invited to this important and ar- 
duous office. His qualifications 
for it had long been known and 
acknowledged by most of his 
brethren. His attainments and 
talents were confessedly of the 
first and highest order. While he 
was not deficient in any depart- 
ment of learning, useful and ne- 
cessary to a divinity professor, he 
had paid especial attention to the 
sacred volume ; making the critical 
examination of its language, and 
the close analysis of its contents, 
the subject of his unremitting ap- 
plication. It is even said of him, 
that at this comparatively early 
age, he could quote from memory, 
in Hebrew and Greek, as well as 
in English, almost any portion of 
the Scriptures. 

The period allotted for the study 
of theology by the synod, under 
which Dr. Lawson was professor, 
consists only of nine weeks, yearly, 
and in the worst part of the year ; 
that is, in the summer vacation of 
the universities and general schools 
throughout the country. It must 
be obvious, therefore, that it re- 
quires no little skill in a professor, 
in so limited a period, to engage 
the attention of his pupils, and in 
the very short space of five ses- 
sions, making in the whole only 
forty-five weeks, to bring before 
their minds any thing approaching 
to a tolerably comprehensive ana- 
lysis of theology, and ef studies 
connected immediately with the 
sacred office. Our Professor cer- 
tainly appears to have made the 
best possible use of this short pe- 
riod, by so constructing his lec- 
tures as to admit of their being all 
heard by each student during the 
term of the five sessions. His lec- 
tures embraced both theoretical 
and practical divinity, and are con- 


sidered, by all who had the privi- 
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lege of attending them, and who 
were capable of judging of their 
merits, as unusually profound and 
comprehensive, while they were 
both simple and instructive,and well 
fitted topromote the piety and devo- 
tional feelings of his pupils. The 
plans of the Professor embraced a 
regular daily examination of the 
students, on the topics of each lec- 
ture ; and, during the long period 
of their absence from the divinity 
hall, they were required to pre- 
pare several <liscourses on theore- 
tical and practical theology, in the 
form either of sermons or exposi- 
tions, to be delivered at the en- 
suing session. Four days in the 
week the Professor met his stu- 
dents twice, and on the remaining 
two days once. All these meet- 
ings were begun and closed with 
prayer. Besides these regular 
meetings with their Professor, the 
students had other opportunities 
of assembling by themselves, for 
the purposes of mutual improve. 
ment, both in useful science and 
in pious exercises. 

Such is a brief outline of the 
method which Mr. Lawson pursued 
in the education of his theological 
pupils. His plan was judicious, 
and as comprehensive as circum- 
stances would allow; while his 
piety, his industry, and his learn- 
ing, contributed to make it emi- 
nently subservient to the prepara- 
tion of the young men, for the 
laborious and responsible duties of 
the Christian ministry. The period 
of his professorship was continued 
during the long space of thirty- 
three years, and throughout the 
whole of it, he discharged, with 
exemplary fidelity and truly Chris- 
tian diligence, the high trust re- 
posed in him by the church to 
which he belonged. His students 
cherished towards him the venera- 
tion due to a father, and continue 
to revere his name as a friend. and 
instructor, the recollection of whose 
kindness and affection is imperish- 
able. 

The literary. character of Mr. 
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Lawson was generally known, and 
highly esteemed among the deno- 
mination to which he belonged, 
and especially by those whose 
minds had been enriched from his 
stores of valuable and useful know- 


ledge. In chronology, history, 
biography, antiquities, sacred and 
profane, as well as in menial and 
natural philosophy, he was not 
only extensively read, but pro- 
foundly learned, and eminently 
skilled. 

The benefits of his high attain- 
ments, both in human learning and 
in piety, were not confined either 
to the congregation of his imme- 
diate charge, or the pupils com- 
mitted to his care. He has done 
much for the general service of 
the church of Christ, and for the 
religious public at large. 

His first appearance as an author 
was, we believe, in a dispute which 
existed in the body of Christians 
to which he belonged, and the 
recital of which could bring no 
honour to the common cause of 
the Gospel. In this controversy 
he published, in the year 1797, a 
pamphlet, entitled, “ Considera- 
tions on the Overture lying before 
the Associate Synod.” But in 
1804, he presented to the public 
his discourses on the whole book of 
Esther, with sermons on the duty 
of parents to their children, &c. 
This work is altogether worthy of 
so eminent an individual, and was 
one of the first means of introdu- 
cing the name of Mr. Lawson to 
the knowledge of Christians on 
this side the Tweed. In 1805, he 
appeared again before the public, 
in a volume containing lectures 
on the whole book of Ruth, to 
whieh he added, discourses on the 
condition and duty of unconverted 
sinners, and on the means to be 
used for the conversion of our 
neighbours. This work, like the 
former, was distinguished by the 
facility its author displayed in de- 
ducing practical observations from 
the historical facts before him, and 
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in making the whole narrative con- 
duce to the high ends of religious 
and moral instruction. We believe 
it was between this period and the 
publication of the author’s next 
work, in 1807, that the Marischal 
College of Aberdeen, on the sug- 
gestion of some of his brethren, 
bestowed upon him the distinction 
of Dector in Divinity—a distinc- 
tion which, if indeed it can be 
supposed to add any honour to the 
name of a Christian teacher, was, 
we believe, as deservedly worn by 
Mr. Lawson, as by any man of his 


e. 

The next publication which he 
was encouraged to present to the 
world, consisted of Lectures on the 
History of Joseph: a story which, 
from the affecting and simple form 
in which it stands in the sacred re- 
cord, almost prohibits every at- 
tempt at elucidation, and renders 
hopeless the effort to add either 
interest, or effect, or instruction, 
beyond what naturally attaches to 
the tale. Yet, we must say, that 
on this difficult and tender ground 
he appears to great advantage, 
though it may not be with such an 
air of novelty and ingenuity as in 
his two former volumes. In 1808, 
he published a sermon, preached 
before the Edinburgh Missionary 
Society, in which he displayed 
the superiority of his attain- 
ments, both in literature and reli« 
gion. The year following he pre- 
sented to the public a small volume 
of sermons, on the Duties of Pa- 
rents; on the Reciprocal Duties of 
Husband and Wife ; on the Joy of 
Parents in wise Children ; and on 
the Obligations of Hearers of thé 
Gospel to help their Ministers. 
Scarcely had another year elapsed 
before he presented a small volume 
to the world, containing a Sermon 
on the Death of Faithful Mini- 
sters; three Sermons on the 
Agency of God in Wars and Re- 
volutions ; and Seven Discourses 
to Old People. These were, we 
believe, all the productions of his 
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pen which he gave to the public ; 
but he has left a rich treasure 
behind him, from which we have 
no doubt much may be. drawn, 
which will prove instructive and 
useful to the church for many ages 
to come. The Doctor has pre- 
pared no less than eighty volumes, 
in manuscript, of original writings. 
He had expounded to his congre- 
gation the whole sacred volume, 
and his expositions upon several 
of the books of the Old Testament 
are in a state of preparation for 
the press. 

Dr. Lawson continued to dis- 
charge, with unremitting assiduity, 
and with eminent success, the 
various duties of his station, till 
the commencement of the present 
year. Though suffering much 
during several of the last years of 
his life, from bodily affliction, he 
preserved the patience and the 
dignity of the Christian. 
not indeed able to take so active a 
part, either in the concerns of the 
Institution, or in the public affairs 





_of the body to which he belonged, 


as in former years; but he con- 
tinued his regular services up to 
February last. On the 6th of that 
month he preached his last sermon, 
occasioned by the late King’s 
death, from “ I have said, ye are 
gods, and all of you are the chil- 
dren of the Most High: but ye 
shall die like men, and fall like 
one of the princes.” Dr. Lawson 
survived the delivery of this ser- 
mon but two weeks. During the 
last two days he sat in a chair, 
finding the position more easy than 
lying in his bed. It was evident 
to those who were around him, and 
not less so to himself, that the 
solemn hour was approaching when 
he should depart to his father’s 
rest; and, like a dying patriarch, 
we find him calling his family 
around him, to receive his farewell 
admonjtion, and his paternal bles- 
sing. On Monday, 21st February, 
when all his family but one son 
were around him, with several in- 
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timate friends, his son, Mr. A. 
Lawson, said to him, “ dearest fa- 
ther, what is the ground of your 
hope and comfort in this trying 
hour?” He replied, “all my 
hope, and all my comfort, spring 
out of the mercy of God, as mani- 
fested in the mediation of Jesus 
Christ: here are my only strength, 
and stay, and consolation.” ——“ He 
often and warmly expressed his 


gratitude to Mrs. L. and his daugh- 


ters, for their great and affection- 
ate attention towards him.” His 
thoughts were, however, chiefly 
set upon the prospect of glory and 
peace which was before him. He 
entertained the pleasing anticipa- 
tion of meeting again his dear de- 
ceased children in heaven, and of 
being speedily followed thither by 
those of his family, whom he was 
about to leave behind. 

On the evening on which he 
died, two of his brethren, Messrs. 
Young of Jedburgh, and Bradley 
of Lilliesleaf, arrived to take 
their last farewell, to witness the 
closing scene, and administer com- 
fort to the afflicted family. Mr. 
Young,among other suitable Scrip- 
ture, read Rom. viii. 38 and 39— 
* I am persuaded, that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, &c.” 
The dying saint exclaimed in sub- 
stance as follows: “ It is, indeed, 
my full persuasion and my sweet 
hope, that I shall never be sepa- 
rated from the love of God, which 
is inChrist Jesus my Lord.” “ He 
then put forth all his remaining 
strength, and calling to him his 
family, one by one, and taking 
them in succession by the hand, 
blessed each of them, and, in the 
most appropriate manner, bade 
them farewell. When he had thus 
blessed his family, he lifted up 
both his hands, and looking round 
on the whole company, said, with 
a weak and tremulous voice, yet 
with holy and heavenly fervour, 
“ The Lord my God bless you all.” 
The last words heard by any of 
the mourners, who stood around, 
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‘were these, “ Lord, take me to 


Paradise.” It was now evident 
that his soul was just about to leave 
its mortal companion. Mrs. L. 
desired Mr. Young to pray that 
its departure might be in peace 
and with ease. This request was 
immediately and fervently present- 
ed, and it pleased God to grant 
what was desired. While the com- 
pany were saying to God, in de- 
yout supplication, ‘‘ Lord, let an 
‘abundant entrance be now admi- 
nistered to thy servant into the 
everlasting kingdom of his Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ ;” the 
man of God, without a groan, or a 
sigh, or emotion of any kind, fell 
asleep in Jesus.” 

In drawing this brief account of 
so eminent a man to its close, we 
must be allowed to direct the at- 
tention of our readers to that rare 
assemblage of powerful talents, ex- 
tensive attainments, and ardent 
piety, which shone, for so long a 
period, and from so conspicuous a 
situation, in this eminent Minister 
of Christ. Few have surpassed 
him in the qualities most fitted to 
inspire the esteem and love of man- 
kind ; and none have excelled him 
in that unaffected humility which, 
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while it induced. him ever to 
“esteem others better than him- 
self,” added a new lustre to all his 
excellencies. A short time before 
his death, a’ reference being made, 
in conversation, to the names of 
Mr. Mair of Linton, Brown of 
Haddington, Hutton of Dalkeith, 
and Kidston of Low, he said, in 
his own expressive manner, “ These 
excellent men excelled me as far 
in piety as Goliah of Gath surpass- 
ed me in bodily strength.” 

Endowed with such qualities, and 
adorned with such high and rare at- 
tainments, it will be readily infer- 
red that he fulfilled every relative 
duty with conscientious care, and 
with a cheerful reliance on the di- 
vine support. His family, his 
pupils, his church and congrega- 
tion, his friends—bare a willing 
and grateful testimony to his inte- 
grity, purity, and benevolence. 
His name is embalmed in their 
affections ; his record is on high; 
and there too he receives his re=, 
ward. Yet here his great talents 
and long-continued usefulness will 
justly entitle him to be ranked at 
once among the highest ornaments 
and most extensive benefactors of 
human nature. 
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ORIGINAL LETTER OF DR.WATTS TO 
THE CHURCH IN BURY STREET. 


(To the Editors.) 


Gentlemen, 
Havine recently come into the 
possession of a curious and original 
letter of that ornament to our de- 
nomination, Dr. Watts, and pre- 
suming that your readers would 
feel interested in every thing be- 
longing to that excellent man, | 
have sent you a copy for insertion 
in your valuable miscellany. 
Your's sincerely, 
Tuomas JaMEs. 


“ To the Church of Christ meeting 
in Bury Street, of which the 
Holy Spirit hath made me over- 
seer. 


* Dearly beloved.in our Lord, 
grace, mercy, and peace be multi- 
plied to you from God our Father 
and our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Tt has been a very sore aggra- 
vation of my long sorrows, that I 
have not been able to encourage 
your Christian visits, to converse 
with you singly, to receive your 
consolations, and relate my own 
experience. Nor have I been ca- 
pable to express my constant con- 
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cern for your welfare, by writing 
to you together as a church, as I 
often designed. But you are upon 
my heart more than ever, whilst 
God chastises my former want of 
zeal by silencing me for a season. 
I bow to his wisdom and holiness, 
and am learning obedience by the 
things that I suffer, and many les- 
sons of righteousness and grace, 
which I hope hereafter to publish 
amongst you: as I have been long 
pleading with him for pardon of 
my negligence, so I ask you also 
to forgive. Long afflictions are 
soul-searching providences, and 
discover the secret of the heart 
and omission of duties, that were 
unobserved in the day of peace. 
May the blessed Spirit reveal to 
each of us why he continues to 
contend with us! I cannot reckon 
up all my obligations to you for 
your kind supports of me under 
my tedious and expensive sick- 
nesses, and for your continued and 
constant prayers for my recovery, 
which gave me the first ground of 
hope that I should be restored, 
which hope and expectation still 
remain with me, and, I think, are 
supported by the word and Spirit 
of Ged. It seems, at present, 
“more needful for you that I 
abide in the flesh, (Phil. i. 24— 26.) 
and I trust I shall yet abide for 
your furtherance and joy of faith, 
that your rejoicing may be more 
abundant in Christ Jesus for me, 
by my coming to you again.” And 
whilst I am confined as the pri- 
soner of God, I request the con- 
tinuance of your supplications for 
patience and sanctification, as well 
as health. I rejoice also to hear 
of your union, your love, and your 
attendance on the worship of the 
church. This has been a great 
comfort to my thoughts in the 
time of my affliction and absence ; 
yet I am in pain for your edifica- 
tion, because you have no one 
among you to administer the spi- 
ritnal and sealing ordinances ; and 
since it is your earnest desire to 


know my opinion in that affair 
that lies before you, I have, at se- 
veral seasons, been enabled to 
write it under these heads :— 
1. That there were in the primi- 
tive churches several preaching 
elders, bishops, or overseers. 2. 
That where their gifts were dif- 
ferent, some were called pastors, 
or elders for exhortation, to feed 
the flock and to exhort the saints ; 
others were called teachers, or 
elders for doctrine, to instruct the 
hearers in the principles of Chris- 
tianity, chiefly the younger Chris- 
tians, and to bring in new con- 
verts: 3. The Scripture does not 
determine when, or how often, 
one or other should preach or ad- 
minister holy ordinances ; and yet 
it is necessary there should be 
some rule to decide it, lest am- 
bition or controversy should arise 
among the elders in this matter. 
4. The Scripture makes no dis- 
tinction, nor subordination of pow- 
er, betwixt them in the church, 
but seems to give all elders an 
equality of power. 5. Therefore, 
I believe the church (to which 
the light of nature and Scripture 
hath given all power in things in- 
different, that are necessary to be 
determined) has power to appoint 
the times, seasons, and places of 
their ministrations. 6. It is for 
the certain advantage of a church 
to have more elders than one in it, 


that they may more frequently . 


visit the church, more fully take 
care of them, and regularly ad- 
minister all holy ordinances; if 
one or other be sick or absent, 
may also beiter keep the church 
together, and encourage young 
converts to join themselves to it. 
7. That it is for the advantage of 
a church to have such an elder 
chosen, whose gifts have been tried 
and approved in the church, and 
been owned and blessed of God 
for the good of souls. Such a one 
may most likely please and profit. 

“ Now with regard to our 
church in particular :—1, It is my 
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opinion, that whether I live or die, 
if such an elder be chosen by the 
universal desire and voice of the 
church, it will be much for their 
advantage, in all probability. 2. 
Whether I live or die, if another 
elder be chosen with the desire of 
a few persons, and the opposition 
of a few, and the bare cold con- 
sent of the major part, it will not 
be for the advantage of the church ; 
and I am sure my worthy brother, 
Mr. Sam. Price, on whom your 
thoughts are set, hath too tender a 
sense of your spiritual interests, 
and too wise a sense of his own, 
to accept of such an imperfect call 
to fixed office in the church. 3. 
If another elder be chosen, with 
pretty general desire of the church 
(though not universal), it will be 
for the advantage of the church if 
I live and am restored to your 
service ; and [| shall rejoice to have 
you supplied with all ordinances 
in my absence, by a man that I 
can most entirely confide in ; and, 
on my return, shall rejoice to be 
assisted in all services to the 
church by one whom I love and 
esteem highly; and I write as 
much with an eye to your future 
benefit, as to your present want. 
4. If God, for my sins, shall refuse 
to employ me again (for I have 
justly deserved it), and if he shall 
deny the long and importunate 
requests of his people (for he is a 
great sovereign), I trust he will 
direct and incline your hearts, to 
choose and establish one or more 
elders among you who may give 
universal satisfaction, and espe- 
cially to such as may now be less 
satisfied, and may be for your fu- 
ture edification and increase. 5. If 
my beloved brother Price be cho- 
sen as an elder among you, I hope 
your diligent and sincere attend- 
ance on his instructions, will give 
you more abundant sense of his 
true worth, of the exactness of his 
discourses, of the seriousness of 
his spirit, and of the constant 
blessing of God with him; all 
Cone. Mac. No, 31. 
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which I have observed with much 
pleasure. 

** Now I have fully delivered 
my sentiments in this affair, and 
you see how sincere and hearty I 
am in it; yet I will give you two 
reasons why I did not think fit 
first to propose it to the church: 
1. Because it is the proper busi- 
ness of the church to seck after 
elders and officers of itself, from a 
sight and sense of their own spi- 
ritual interest, both as Christians 
and as a united body ; especially 
considering the elder you propose 
to choose is mot to be my deputy, 
or servant, but your minister and 
overseer in the Lord. -2. Because 
I never would have any thing of 
such importance done in the 
church by the influence of my de- 
sire, without your own due sense 
and prospect of your own edifica~. 
tion, and establishment as a church 
of Christ. Nor would I influence 
you in this affair, unless the judg- 
ment of your minds concur with 
mine ; for as I never had any in- 
terest divided from the interest of 
the church, so I hope I sever 
shall. 

“ And now, brethren, dearly 
beloved, I entreat you, by the love 
of Christ to you, and by the love 
you bear to Christ, our common 
Lord, that there may be no con- 
tentions among you. I should be 
glad to find every affair that be- 
longs to the church determined by 
as many voices as, I trust, I have 
hearts and affections among you. 
However, with freedom, let every 
one speak his sentiments, as under 
the eye of Christ, the great Shep- 
herd, without bias or resentment, 
and with zeal for the church’s in- 
terest. Let every thing that is 
debated, be with great calm- 
ness ; and so much the more in 
my absence, each of you believing 
concerning one another, that you 
sincerely seek the honour of Christ, 
and the union and peace of the 
church, as I believe concerning 
you all. Let each of you be 
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ready to lay aside his own fot- 
mer opinions or resolutions, as 
you sliall see reason arise, for the 
common welfare. If there should 
be quarrels and wranglings, re- 
flections and hard speeches, it 
would be a grief too heavy for me 
to bear, and the most effectual 
way to overwhelm my spirit, and 
delay my return to you. Andas I 
know you have the utmost tender- 
ness of my peace, you ought to be 
as tender of each other’s spiritual 
advantage, and the union and 
peace of the body, and to indulge 
no secret whispers or backbitings 
that may hinder the edification of 
your brethren by the ministrations 
of the church. But I will not 
give myself leave to entertain such 
suspicion concerning you, who 
have so many years walked to- 
gether in constant love. I pray 

ily that the all-wise God and 
Jesus Christ our Lord may pre- 
side in your consultations, direct 
your hearts, and determine all 
things for you, that you may be 
established and edified, and be a 
joy and blessing to each other, as 
you have been, and I trust will 
be, to your most affectionate 

and afflicted Pastor, 

Nov. 4,1733.  “ Isaac Warts.” 
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ON THE PROPOSAL FOR A UNIVER- 
SITY ON LIBERAL PRINCIPLES. 
(To the Editors. ) 


Tue — whieh appeared in 
your number, upon the pro- 
priety of forming a collegiate es- 
tablishment, to which Dissenters 
might be admitted without a dere- 
liction of their principles, has ex- 
cited considerable attention.—It is 
a subject which, for some years 
past, has often engaged my 
thoughts; but the difficulty has 
been, from whence the necessary 
funds for its proper endowment 
could be raised. Among the Dis- 
senters we have no large fortunes 
from which such princely foun- 
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dations as those of Oxford and 
Cambridge could be endowed ; 
may we not, however, try what 
the union of small means can ac~ 
complish ? and is there not public 
spirit enough among the friends of 
liberal education to accomplish so 
desirable an object? I believe 
there is; and since reading the 
paper referred to, have been for- 
cibly struck with the following 
plan for effecting it. I have com- 
municated it to a few friends, and 
it appears as feasible and desirable 
to them as to myself; it is, there- 
fore, submitted to your conside- 






‘ration ; and if you approve of any 


thing like it, I hope you will lay 
the scheme before your readers, 

I would propose the formation 
of an Institution for promoting 
Collegiate Education, to be sup- 
ported by a joint-stock company, 
with a capital of £100,000., to be 
raised in shares of £50. or £100. 
each, and that an act of parliament 
for its incorporation should, if 
possible, be obtained, as otherwise 
it would be subjected to a multi- 
tude of inconveniences, which by 
that means might be prevented. 

The object of the subscribers to 
such an institution evidently must 
not be pecuniary gain; but as it 
would bestow power, in the election 
of its directors and professors, and 
as it promises such manifest ad- 
vantages, I have no doubt a sub- 
scription for such an object would 
be speedily filled up. In addition 
to these considerations, the ap- 
pointment of a certain number of 
scholars, who should receive all 
the advantages of the institution, 
without paying for them, might 
be distributed among the pro- 
prietors in turn, who would thus 
receive something in the shape of 
an equivalent, whilst, by the in- 
terest thus excited, the prosperity 
of the institution might be ad- 
vanced, and a most efficient system 
of visitation be formed. 

It is perhaps premature to agi- 
tate the question of which is the 
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best situation for such an insti- 
tution ; but to me it appears, that a 
few miles from London would be 
most desirable, as in that case a se- 
lection of the most eminent profes- 
sors might be made, without always 
requiring that they should be re- 
sident ; and, at the same time, by 
far the most effective Board of 
Direction and Management might 
be kept up. 

‘Since the subject has been 
started, I hope it will not cease to 
attract the public attention till 
something has been done, or at 
least till the public opinion has 
been decidedly expressed upon it. 
Should any thing, upon liberal 
principles, be attempted, I should 
be desirous (though with feeble 
means) of supporting it to the 
utmost of my power; since, in 
this age of general education, it 
is necessary for every one who 
wishes not to lose the station he 
now occupies, to exert himself to 
reach a higher. 

I remain, yours, &c. 


o404O 4480 


A SERIES OF LETTERS ADDRESSED 
TO A MEMBER OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND, ON THE SUBJECT 
OF DISSENT. 


Lerten IX. 


THE NATURE AND DISCIPLINE OF 
BISSENTING CHURCHES. 


My dear Friend, 
Havine endeavoured to justify my 
dissent from the Church of Eng- 
land, by arguments which I con- 
sider to be irrefragable, you will 
expect that I should offer my 
reasons for attaching myself to 
that denomination of Christians 
with which I am now identified. 
—When I abandoned the Epis- 
copal hierarchy, and withdrew 
from its communion, it was not 
that I might roam at large, law- 
less and without restraint; but 
that I might seek a more excel- 
lent way; and this, led by the all- 
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sufficient light of the sacred vo- 
lume, I think I have discovered. 

You are aware that those pro- 
fessors of Christianity to whom I 
have attached myself, are distin- 
guished by the terms Independents 
and Congregationalists. They as- 
sume these titles neither by way 
of arrogance, nor with a design to 
throw any reproach upon other 
denominations; but simply to 
eonvey the idea, that their con- 
gregations and churches are com- 
pletely independent of each other, 
and that each maintains its own 
discipline, and manages its own 
affairs, without allowing of any 
foreign interference or influence 
whatever, unless the people choose 
to solicit advice and counsel of 
any neighbouring ministers or 
churches. 

The general principles on which 
Independent churches are formed, 
are, I conceive, strictly analogous 
to those of the primitive church ; 
and this analogy is complete, so 
far as our information will enable 
us to compare the one with the 
other. Our societies are esta- 
blished on principles purely reli- 
gious, and not of this world. No 
secular motive is incorporated with 
them ; they design not to aggran- 
dize a party, nor do they project 
the accomplishment of any political 
scheme. Hence they seek no al- 
liance with the civil power, nor 
do they ask for its interference, 
either to give success to their de- 
signs, or popularity to their prac- 
tices. Do not these churches, in 
these points, strictly resemble those 
of the earliest age? If the apos- 
tolic societies had proposed any 
other object than the propagation 
of pure and undefiled religion, 
they were most unwisely consti- 
tuted. But in them we find no 
plan, either for enriching their 
pastors, or for raising themselves 
to worldly eminence. So far from 
being identified with the civil 
power, they were uniformly esta- 
blished without asking its con« 
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currence, and generally in direct 
opposition to it. Well might the 
Saviour say, “ My kingdom is not 
of this world.” Evangelical reli- 
gion, of the most spiritual and ex- 
alted kind, is obviously the foun- 
dation, the superstructure, and the 
end, of those holy institutions.— 
Independent churches are volun- 
tary societies ; those who compose 
them are such as have first given 
up themselves unto the Lord, and 
then unto each other in the affec- 
tionate bonds of church fellow- 
ship. The principle of attraction 
which draws them to each other, 
and which effects their union, is 
Christian love, the only principle 
recognized in Scripture as the 
basis of Christian societies, and 
the only one which harmonizes 
with the nature of Christ’s king- 
dom, and the spiritual interests of 
his people. These churches are 
composed of a number of Chris- 
tians, who voluntarily, and from 
an identity of religious principles 
and feelings, agree to meet to- 
gether in the same place, to con- 
fess Christ their only supreme 
head, to adopt his laws for the 
regulation of their conduct, and 
to offer him the homage of their 
hearts, by worshipping him in 
spirit and in truth, according to 

e dictates of their own con- 
sciences, Was not this a leading 
characteristic of the primitive 
churches? Were not all who join- 
ed them actuated by their own 
free will? Did our Lord and his 
disciples use other means “ to 
compel sinners to come in” to his 
church, than those of moral sua- 
sion—a plain exhibition of divine 
truth, and the power of Christian 
love? 

Independency, in the sense in 
which t have eo a tm that term, 
is another principle of ourchurches. 
While they are all built upon the 
same foundation; reared under 
the direction of the same laws ; 
and united by the same_common 
principles, yet they manage their 
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own temporal and spiritual affairs, 
according to their own views and 
wishes ; no other society possessing 
dominiow over their faith or their 
practice. And such, I conceive, 
was the principle on which the 
apostolic churches were construct- 
ed. There might be, and pro- 
bably was, a correspondence kept 
up with other churches; infor- 
mation was doubtless circulated 
among them respecting their spi- 
ritual condition; yet each ma- 
naged its own concerns, choosing 
its own officers, and exercising 
that discipline over its members, 
which was deemed necessary for 
the honour of Christ and his Gos- 
pel. The apostles, it is true, gave 
directions and advice to the 
churches how to act in certain 
cases ; and, this was necessary in 
that early stage of Christianity, 
while the New Testament reve- 
lation was incomplete, and the 
will of Christ, the supreme head 
of the church, only partially un- 
derstood. To the apostles that 
will was more fully and intimately 
disclosed ; and they were left by 
their Divine Master to establish 
that church order which he intend- 
ed should be observed throughout 
the world. In the same manner 
a Christian missionary acts when 
he plants the Gospel in a heathen 
land, and collects his converts 
into Christian societies. Being 
ignorant of the nature and order 
of a Christian church, they natu- 
rally look to him for directions 
how to proceed, and he as natu- 
rally gives his advice: these duties 
are reciprocal, Yet when the 
missionary has organized the 
church, and set all things in 
order, he leaves them to manage 
their own affairs according to the 
instituted discipline, enforcing 
upon them the strictest regard to 
the willof Christ, in every case in 
which his will has been made 
known. 

Having glanced at the general 
principles on which Congregational 
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churches are established, and 
shown their analogy, in these re- 
spects, to the primitive churches, 
permit me now, my dear friend, 
to consider another point of re- 
semblance in the officers by whom 
they are governed.—These so- 
cieties admit of but two descrip- 
tions of officers—Bisnors and 
Deacons: and we conceive that 
these were the only officers which 
were deemed essentially necessary 
in organizing a church in the days 
of primitive Christianity. To you, 
who have always been in the habit 
of contemplating the Church of 
England, with all her diversity of 
officers, and taking it for granted 
that she is fashioned according to 
the model of apostolic churches, 
this statement will probably ap- 
pear so extravagant, that you will 
be in danger of turning away with 
disgust, supposing it impossible 
that such an assertion can be sup- 
ported by an appeal to Scripture. 
But I shall endeavour to show you, 
that it is fully borne out by the 
testimony of the word of God, 
and by facts in the subsequent 
history of the church. 

It is granted by all parties, that 
the apostolic office was extra- 
ordinary ; and that though the 
apostles were employed in orga- 
nizing churches, yet they did not 
become the stated pastors of any. 
Neither were they Diocesan Bi- 
shops. This, I imagine, you will 
not dispute. But though they 
were not stated pastors themselves, 
yet when they planted churches, 
they appointed over them pastors 
or bishops, who, as their name 
signifies, took the oversight or 
general superintendence of their 
separate flocks. But though Bi- 
shop was the ordinary title given to 
the stated pastors of the churches, 
yet they are occasionally desig- 
nated by other names, as L/ders, 
Presbyters, Teachers, Ministers, 
&c. and it is evident that these 
names do not signify different 
officers, but one and the same offi« 
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cer. Hence, when Paul sent Titus 
(chap. i. verses 5—7) to ordain 
Elders in every city, he describes 
their characters and qualifications, 
and then says that a Bishop must 
be blameless, &c.—evidently using 
the terms Elder and Bishop to de- 
note the same person. While Paul 
was at Miletus, he sent to Ephesus 
for the Elders of the church to 
come to him; and to these Elders 
he said, “ Take heed unto your- 
selves, and tothe flock over which 
the Holy Ghost hath made you 
(moxémec) Bishops. And when 
the congregations became too large 
for one Bishop, two or more were 
appointed. This was the case 
with the church at Philippi, which 
the apostle addressed with “ the 
Bishops and Deacons.” The apos- 
tle Peter writes to- the Elders of 
the churches, and exhorts them to 
feed the flock, taking the over- 
sight (émcxorayrec), that is, ex- 
ercising the office and functions of 
Bishops over them. From these pas- 
sages it is evident, that the terms 
Bishop and Elder are used to.denote 
but one and the same officer in the 
church. The testimony of eccle- 
siastical history is accordant with 
the view here given. Theodoret 
(ad Philipp. i, 1.) says, éwcoxdmec¢ 
rec mpeopurépec Kade, auddreoa 
yap siyov car’ éxcivoy roy Kapov 
ra évouara, You may consult also 
Campbell, in his Lectures on - Ec- 
clesiastical History, vol. i. p. 125, 
&c. “ The truth is,” says this lat- 
ter author, “ the word emoxoroc 
was properly the name of office, 
and zpeofurepog was a title of re- 
spect, borrowed from the Jewish 
custom, (which was indeed ana- 
logous to that of other nations,) 
of calling not only the members 
of the Sanhedrim zpeoGurepor, El- 
ders, or Senators, but also the 
members of city councils.” 
Deacons are the other description 
of accredited officers in Indepen- 
dent churches. These are men 
of established piety, and suitable 
endowments, and called by the 
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pastor and the members of the 
church to their office, which is 
considered as temporal only, or in 
the lan of Scripture, “ to 
serve tables.” They are to see 
that suitable provision is made for 
the minister, to distribute among 
the poor members the contri- 
butions of the church, and to: at- 
tend to all the temporalities. (See 
Acts, vi. 1—6.) The Scriptures 
know no more of Deacons in the 
church, in the sense in which the 
Church of England uses the term, 
than of Archbishops, Canons, Pre- 
bends, &c.—These are the only 
officers which are recognized in 
Congregational churches, and no 
others were considered essential 
to the formation of a church in 
the first ages of Christianity. 

The Discépline maintained in our 
churches is marked by the same 
adherence to Scriptural simplicity, 
and is, we conceive, in strict con- 
formity with that maintained in 
the churches organized by Christ 
and his apostles. The persons 
who constitute our churches, and 
who alone are allowed to partake 
of the ordinance of the Lord’s 
Supper, are not only professors of 
Christianity, but, in the judgment 
of charity, possessors of real and 
personal religion ; for we conceive 
it is these only for whom this 
sacred institution was intended by 
our Lord. Laying this down as a 
fixed principle, that personal re- 
ligion is an indispensable pre-re- 
quisite to church membership, 
each society adopts those measures 
whieh are thought most suitable 
for ascertaining this important 
point. Though these minor re- 
gulations are not prescribed by 
the Sacred Scriptures, yet we con- 
sider them as fully justified by an 
admission of the general prin- 
ciples, which are fixed and unal- 
terable. It is expected by the 
church that every member shall 
walk worthy of God, adorning 





the doctrine of God our Saviour 
in all things, and peaceably sub- 
mit to those rules which are adopt- 
ed for the government of the body. 
But in case of moral delinquency, 
the party is first admonished by 


-the minister or deacons, and then 


by the church ; and if he refuse to 
hear them, and continue impenitent, 
he is separated from their com- 
munion. This separation is the only 
punishment which our churches 
ever inflict; and in conforming 
ourselves to this, we conceive that 
we act in obedience to the direc- 
tions of Christ, which he has given 
Matt. xviii. 15, 16, 17.—A church 
constructed on the simple but 
scriptural principles which I have 
here described, is fit for universal 
adoption ; while the mode of con- 
ducting public worship practised 
by such congregations, is as un- 
embarrassed and primitive as their 
discipline, consisting of prayer, 
generally extempore, singing the 
praises of God, reading the Sacred 
Scriptures, and the preaching of 
the Gospel. The scriptural order 
and unencumbered _ simplicity 
which prevail in the organization, 
and worship, and discipline of the 
Congregational churches, appear, 
to me at least, fully to ‘justify the 
preference I have shown for them: 
Yet be assured, my dear friend, I 
have not so learned Christ, as to 
doubt your sincerity, or that of 
any others, who follow a different 
way ; nor can I fail to exercise 
towards you that pure and strong 
affection, which I am commanded 
to shew towards all that love our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

I shall ciose my correspondence 
by meeting, in my next letter, 
those objections which the friends 
of English Episcopacy advance 
against those views which I have 
endeavoured to maintain. Be- 
lieve me, 

Your sincere Friend, 
TROPHIMUS. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL MISCELLANIES, 
No. IV. 


THE NATURE AND FORMATION OF 
CLOUDS. 


Scarcety has any one been so 
careless an observer of nature, as 
not to have viewed, with pleasure 
or with dismay, those immense bo- 
dies which float along the upper 
regions of our atmosphere, called 
clouds. To a contemplative mind, 
it is truly amusing to observe 
their diversified forms, their va- 
riegated hues, and their different 
elevations. 

While contemplating these stu- 
pendous pheenomena, do we not 
naturally inquire—Of what are 
these diversified appearances com- 

? By what means are they 
raised to the different altitudes in 
which they take their stations, and 
how are they supported? What 
is the cause of their singular co- 
lours, and what are their uses in 
the general economy of nature? 
While to some of these questions 
the most ignorant can feel no diffi- 
culty in giving a satisfactory an- 
swer; to others, the most able 
philosophers experience the great- 
est embarrassment in making a 
rational reply. I make no pre- 
tensions of being able to solve all 
the difficulties attending these sub- 
jects, and only intend to place 
before the reader a few remarks, 
which, to some minds, may afford 
a degree of satisfaction on these 
points not already obtained. 

That clouds are collections of 
aqueous vapours, suspended in the 
atmosphere, less or more elevated, 
is universally admitted ; and that 
the water of which they are com- 
posed is taken up from the sur- 
face of the earth, is also unques- 
tionable. But seeing that water is 
specifically heavier than the at- 
mospheric air, how shall we ac- 
count for its becoming buoyant in 
that element? It could not as- 
cend in its compact and condensed 
state; in this state it could no 


more rise into the atmosphere than 
lead or stone. Some change must, 
therefore, take place in its condi- 
tion—but what isthat change? In 
fact, water contains a considerable 
quantity of latent fire. This being 
much lighter than both the water 
which contains it and the circum- 
ambient air, and as it is a law of 
nature for all fluids to endeavour 
to maintain an equilibrium, when 
the water contains more of this 
fire than the air, it escapes from 
the water into the air, taking 
along with it small quantities of 
the water, in the shape of sphe- 
rules or soap-bubbles, but so mi- 
nute, as to render it impossible for 
the eye to detect their globular 
form. The particles of water, 
attracting each other, adhere, and 
form a spherical envelope around 
the contained fire, or air rarefied 
by it. These bubbles, like so 
many balloons, ascend to an ele- 
vation in the atmosphere, according 
as its condition is less or more fa- 
vourable for their ascent.. When 
great quantities of these vapours 
hover immediately above the earthi’s 
surface, we see them in the form 
of fogs or mists; but when they 
rise to a greater altitude, they con- 
stitute clouds, less or more dense 
and extensive, taking their posi- 
tion in that stratum of the atmos- 
phere which corresponds to their 
own specific gravity. 

This evaporation is constantly 
going on over the whole surface 
of the globe, at every state of the 
atmosphere, as well even when it 
is below the freezing point, as when 
it is at its highest temperature, 
though in a much greater abun- 
dance jn hot than in cold weather. 
And when it is considered, that a 
square degree of water, of sixty- 
nine English miles, evaporates, in 
the course of twenty-four hours, 
thirty-three million tuns, we need 
not wonder whence the materials 
can come that form those immense 
clouds which sometimes cover the 
whole visible hemisphere. 
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But seeing that not only the 
sea, but also the land, yields so 
much water to the atmosphere, 
especially in the warmth of sum- 
mer, what becomes of it after its 
ascent? Only a small proportion 
of what has been exhaled in the 
day is condensed by cold, and pre- 
cipitated to the earth in the night, 
in the form of dew, and yet 
scarcely a cloud is to be ‘seen in 
the heavens for several months to- 
gether during a dry summer, when 
we should expect to see the most. 
To account for this is a real diffi- 
culty. Philosophers have not yet 
solved it; but it is probable, that 
the water thus evaporated is de- 
composed, and reduced to a gaseous 
state, by the action of the galvanic 
or electrical fluid, possibly to its 
primitive elements of hydrogen 
and oxygen, and these gasses may 
be raised to unknown heights in 
the atmosphere, and there reserved 
in store by Divine Providence, 
to be used as the state of the earth 
may require. What renders this 
conjecture probable is, the well- 
known fact, that water can be de- 
composed by the galvanic fluid, 
and also that this subtile and pow- 
erful agent is always at work, in 
every state of our atmosphere. 

It is equally surprising to ob- 
serve, with what rapidity the 
whole heavens are sometimes co- 
vered with the most dense clouds, 
and while we are not able to de- 
tect their origin, nor to perceive 
from whence they arise ; for, per- 
haps, not a cloud was to be seen 
but a few minutes before. This 
may be effected by electrical or gal- 
vanic powers. For, as water may 
be decomposed, and reduced to its 
primitive elements, by either of 
these fluids, (supposing them to 
be different from each other,) so it 
is equally certain, that these ele- 
ments may be united by them, in 
the formation of water. What 
was, therefore, in a gaseous and 
invisible state the moment before, 
may be instantly converted into 


aqueous vapour, and form im- 
mense clouds, extending for many 
miles along the elevated regions 
of the atmosphere. And what 
renders it the more probable that 
electricity is a principal agent in 
this important process is, that 
clouds are often highly charged 
with electrical matter; and not 
those only which are called thun- 
der clouds, but all clouds in ge- 
neral possess it, though in a less 
degree ; and hence it is, that rain 
is. so much more conducive to the 
process of vegetation than other 
water ; for each drop takes along 


with it to the ground a portion of 


that electricity which the cloud 
contains, from which the rain de- 
scends. The following fact may 
tend to prove the accuracy of this 
statement.— Professor Saussureand 
young Mr. Jalabert, when travel- 
ling over one of the high Alps, 
were immersed in some clouds, so 
highly charged, that, to their great 
astonishment, they found their 
bodies full of electrical fire, so that 
yon may wae flashes darted from 


ir fingers, with a crackling“ 


noise, and the same kind of sersa- 
tion as when strongly electrified 
by art. 

Another proof that the galvanic 
or electrical fluid is the agent em- 
ployed by Divine Providence, both 
in decomposition of the water into 
its primitive elements, and in their 
re-composition again to form clouds, 
is, that in a serene and warm day, 
small clouds are often seen to meet 
each other, in opposite directions, 
probably by a mutual attraction, 
from being electrified by opposite 
powers ; and when they meet, in- 


stead of forming a large cloud, as - 


we should have expected, they 
both totally disappear. That 
they are brought together in such 
cases by a reciprocal attraction, 
and not by a current of wind, is 
evident, because it is not probable 
that the wind would blow in op- 
posite directions, within so short a 
distance, at the same time. The 
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aurora borealis is, undoubtedly, an 
electrical phoenomenon, and would 
seem to indicate that immense 
streams of this fluid are constantly 
passing through the upper regions 
of the atmosphere, though to us 
but seldom visible, owing, it may 
be, to the unsuitable state of the 
atmosphere: and this fluid may be 
constantly employed by the God of 
nature, to effect one or other of 
these purposes—converting clouds 
into gas, or gas into clouds. 

That some clouds contain im- 
mense quantities of the electric 
matter been often demon- 
strated to us, by those intense 
flashes of lightning and awful 
peals of thunder which we have so 
frequently witnessed. But the fol- 
lowing description of one is truly 
terrific, and shows that God is 
never at a loss for means by which 
to inflict his righteous displeasure. 
It visited the Island of Java, in 
the East Indies, on the 11th of 
August, 1772. At midnight a 
bright cloud was observed, cover- 
ing a mountain in the district 
called Cheribon, and at the same 
time loud explosions were heard, 
like those of a gun. The people 
who dwelt upon the upper part of 
the mountain not being able to 
escape fast enough, a great part 
of the cloud, almost three leagues 
in circumference, detached itself 
under them, and was seen at a 
distance rising and falling like the 
waves of the sea, emitting globes 
of fire so luminous, that the night 
became clear as day. The effects 
of it were astonishing ; every thing 
was destroyed for several leagues 
round ; the houses were demolish- 
ed ; plantations were buried in the 
earth ; and-2,140 people perished, 
‘besides 1,500 head of cattle, and 
& vast number of horses, goats, &c. 

In contemplating the clouds, 
‘we must often have been struck 
with that surprising beauty and 
diversity of colours which they 
assume, and for which it is diffi- 
eult to account. Those clouds 
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which resemble fogs, reflect the 
white light of the sun, and appear 
white whenever its incident rays 
fall upon them entire and un- 
divided. Mr. Melville has sug- 
gested the following ingenious 
and probable method of account- 
ing for the red and vivid colour 
of the morning and evening clouds. 
He supposes that a separation of 
the rays is made in passing through 
the horizontal atmosphere, and that 
the clouds reflect and transmit the 
sun’s light, as any half-transparent 
colourless body would do; for as 
the atmosphere reflects a larger 
proportion of blue and violet rays 
than of any other colour, the sun’s 
light, transmitted through it, in- 
clines towards yellow, orange, or 
red, especially when it ‘passes 
through a long tract of air; and 
in this manner the sun’s horizontal 
light is tinctured with a deep 
orange, and even red, and the 
colour becomes still deeper after 
sun-set. Hence he concludes that 
the clouds, according to their dif- 
ferent altitudes, may assume’ all 
the variety of colours at sun-rising 
and setting, by barely reflecting 
the sun’s fneident light as they 
receive it. 

The generality of the clouds are 
raised to about a mile above the 
earth ; but many of them are not 
more than seven or eight hundred 
yards ; and those which are very 
highly charged with electricity are 
much lower, and sometimes even 
touch the ground, The tops of 
some mountains are, therefore, 
elevated far above many of the 
clouds ; and a spectator, taking 
his station on the summits, sees 
them rolling beneath his feet. 
The motions of the clouds de- 
pend sometimes upon currents. of 
air, and sometimes u — elec- 
tric matter by whi e 1 
and attract each other. todas 

Clouds are intended by a bene- 
ficent Providence to answer a va- 
riety of uses essentially important. 
Besides watering the earth, and 
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preserving it in a moist state, fit 
for the process of vegetation, and 
extending over the earth a kind 
of shade to protect it from the 
over intense beams of the sun, 
the clouds are probably designed, 
in the more mysterious operations 
of nature, to preserve that equi- 
librium of the electric fluid be- 
tween the earth and the atmos- 
phere, which is essentially neces- 
sary to the harmonious co-opera- 
tion of the grand and complicated 
machinery of nature. 


THEOPHILUS. 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 
A REPLY TO QUERY ON 1 COR. III. 15. 
(See our number for April.) 


Wuaen a difficulty occurs in any 
part of the sacred writings, we 
shall generally find, that “Scrip- 
ture is its own best interpreter :” 
especially, when, as in the two 
proposed in your last 

number for elucidation, there are 
texts which reflect their light one 
upon another, as soon as they are 
brought together.—Paul was one 
of the immediate builders of the 
hope of the church solely upon 
Christ, as the foundation, after the 
Redeemer’s ascension into heaven. 
His preaching was always in strict- 
est unison with his declaration, 
that Christ was the only name 
given under heaven among men, 
whereby we could be saved, and 
that there is salvation. in none 
other. Uniformly insisting upon 
the doctrine of the sinner’s being 
saved by grace alone, through faith, 
and maintaining that the faith ex- 
ercised by us, is not of ourselves, 
as its source, but is the gift of 
God; he deeply felt how incon- 
gruous it would be in him, “a wise 
master builder,” to mar, or suffer 
to be marred, the beauty of the 
Christian edifice, which, if Scrip- 
turally reared, would consist of 
~ silver, precious stones,—by 
base mixture of any materials 





Jury, 
which could be accounted only as 
** wood, hay, stubble.” Hence his 
studious care to exclude all works 
whatever, from any place on the 
foundation, “ for if I build again 
the things which I destroyed, I 
make myself a transgressor.” He 
was jealous for the honour of his 
Lord and Master. He knew the 
prophecies which went before re- 
specting a defection from the faith. 
He knew that “ after his depar- 
ture, grievous wolves would enter 
in, not sparing the flock.” Yea, 
with truth he could say, ‘ for the 
mystery of iniquity doth already 
work ;” and as to the state of some 
of the churches, he saw the baneful 
inroads which Judaising teachers 
had already made upon the sim- 
plicity of the Gospel. These pre- 
mises are surely sufficient to ac- 
count for his very serious view, 
here given us, of the responsibility 
of all Ministers who build upon 
the foundation. The Apostles had 
laid the foundation; they, how- 
ever, must die, and the work fall 
into otherhands. “ But, let every 
man take heed how he buildeth 
thereupon.” He then refers us 
to the judgment day, as to the 
final appeal, how far the work of 
the different builders would abide; 
at the same time, probably, glancing 
at the idea, that a Minister’s en- 
couragement and reward, while in 
his work, may be expected in pro- 
portion to the truth of his doctrine, 
and blamelessness of his life and 
manners. If his work abide in its 
real and happy influence upon the 
hearts of his flock, he shall receive 
a present reward in the humility, 
union, zeal, and moral beauty of 
the people of his pastoral care; 
anticipating, as he then will have 
a right to do, the gracious approval 
of the great Head of the Chureh ; 
“* Well done, thou good and faith- 
ful servant, enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord.” Should the Mim- 
ster, or private Christian, though 
in his well-meant endeavours to 
promote the Saviour’s cause, after 
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having laid Christ as the founda- 
tion. of a sinner’s hope, so far lose 
sight of the manner in which the 
superstructure should be raised, as 
to bring into the building materials 
which ill accord with the simpli- 
city and unity of the original de- 
sign, whoever the instrument may 
be, he must expect that his work 
shall be burned ; the prevalence of 
bad principles in his hearers, will 
be as a fire to consume, and cause 
his labours to be consumed. It 
will be his mercy to find, at last, 
that the Judge knows how to dis- 
tinguish between the precious and 
the vile ; and notwithstanding he 
ought to have kept himself pure, 
free from bringing considera- 
tions into his preaching, foreign to 
the Gospel; yet, in the day that 
will consume all the wood, hay, 
and stubble, he shall himself be 
saved, as renewed by Divine grace, 
and have an entrance administered 
unto him, though not so abundantly, 
into the everlasting kingdom of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Let this subject convince us, 
what need there is of a holy cau- 
tion, lest we offer strange fire upon 
God’s altar. Let it be our concern 
to exhibit the doctrines of grace, 
and to keep the ordinances, as 
Christ and his Apostles have de- 
livered them: to us, urging Chris- 
tian duties on evangelical princi- 
ples. J.C. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE LORD'S SUP- 
PER: ADDRESSED TO THOSE WHO 
NEGLECT THIS SACKED INSTITU- 
TION. 


SACRAMENTAL seasons are usually 
solemn, and, in many instances, 
peculiarly profitable. When our 
minds are humbled under a sense 
of sin; when we are devoutly im- 
pressed with the great realities of 
religion and the world to come ; 
when we draw nigh to the sacred 
table, not in the spirit of the self- 
righteous pharisee, but in that of 
the contrite and self-condemned, 


Thoughts on the Lord's Supper. 
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publican: it is then we hold com- 
munion with our gracious and cru- 
cified Lord.. This communion is 
the soul of experimental religion, 
and a foretaste of a future heaven. 
Some persons attend boldly on the 
Lord’s table who ought rather to 
keep at a distance; while others, 
all timid and fearful of their claim, 
stand aloof from the hallowed ele- 
ments, and disobey a positive com- 
mand ; and, to all their other faults, 
add a criminal neglect that calls 
for reproof. If the Lord say, “Do 
this,” we ought not, on any ac- 
count, to say, I cannot ; I will not. 
We ought not thus to grieve Jesus 
Christ, and quench the convictions 
of his holy spirit. Attendance on 
this sacred feast of the Lord im- 
poses no other obligations upon us 
than both law and Gospel impose 
upon all, This will appear by an 
induction of particulars, Let us 
attentively mark the obligations 
particularly imposed upon us by 
this ordinance. In attending on, 
the Lord’s table, I certainly do 
bring myself under obligations of 
paramount importance. I do, by 
this holy and solemn action, say, . 
1. That I actually renounce the 
ay, the vain, the ungodly world. 
hat, whatever the world may of- 
fer as great or good, I no longer 
esteem it such in comparison with 
the “ Prince of Life.” I leave 
others to their preference, and 
say, I no longer regard the world 
as my chief good, my idol, my 
: I have done with its 
painted baubles, its unsubstantial 
and unsatisfying joys. I leave it to 
those who can be satisfied with what 
it affords; 1 am resolved to pursue 
nobler objects.—Heb. xi. 27. 

2. By this sacramental action, 
I publicly profess to prefer Jesus 
Christ to every other object that can 
be named. All my comforts, all 
my joys, all my hopes, all my gra- 
tifications, centre in him. i 
to him, I come to the spring-h 
He is not a broken. cistern, a sealed 
fountain. From Kim flows the ri- 
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ver of life. If any man thirst, let 
him come unto him. 

8. This action of communicat- 
ing, implies — that I have now 
joined another party; that I have 
changed sides ; that I am convinced 
I was once wrong ; that I erred 
and strayed ; that I am now reco- 
vered and restored ; that I have 
entered a totally new connexion.— 
Surely the Church of Christ is 
such. It is composed of men who 
afe not of this world, but chosen 
out of it, by an act of pure grace 
and mercy: of men already in 
part sanctified—making progress— 
and going on to perfection. Rea- 
der—lIs this your happy case? Then 
glorify God with your body and 
your soul, which are his.—1 Pet. 
iv. 11. Men in the Church, and 
men voluatarily out of it and againet 
it, differ widely. There is not a 
greater difference between the Ar- 
cadian groves of Greece, or the 
finest fields of France, and the bar- 
ren sands in Africa, than that 
which subsists between the Church 
of Jesus Christ and the carnal 
world. The world is treacherous 
and tumultuous as the agitated 
ocean. The Church, as it is in- 
deed the sanctified assembly of 
believers, is fixed, firm, and stable 
as the rock which defies the fiercest 
storms of winter. 

4. My regard to this holy ordi- 
nance seems to say that I volunta- 
rily choose the Saviour’s yoke ; that 
I put it on my own neck, and rank 
myself “with those that have put 
their hands to his plough and are 
labouring with him to bring to 
maturity the designs of his love, 
and the plans of his infinite wis- 
dom. And, in all this, how infi- 
nitely am I indebted to his grace. 
Too many, alas! refuse this yoke, 
and cleave to the world and walk 
with it ; they conform to the world 
and are satisfied with it. These 
are the proofs of a worldly heart 
and a worldly temper—affections 
riveted to its yanities—and that 


the world is the grand idol of the 
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heart. If this be a wrong state- 
ment, if it be otherwise, then why 
not come out of the world? Why 
not be fully separated from its 
follies, and unite cordially with 
that Church which Jesus Christ 
owns, which he visits, and which 
he will for ever bless? If a reason 
can be given for keeping at a dis- 
tance for one year, can the same 
reason be urged for absence and 
distance for seven years, or seven- 
teen, or even twenty-seven? Let 
those believers, who are conscious 
of this neglect, consider it atten- 
tively, and prepare to answer it 
before God. 

5. By attending to this solemn 
service of the sanctuary, I say, as 
in the sight of heaven and earth ; 
I say to every looker on at the sa- 
crament, that IF make Jesus Christ 
my sole foundation, on whom I 
rest my immortal hopes, and build 
my vast expectations for that world 
which will so soon open upon our 
astonished and enraptured view! |} 
say, Jesus is all in all, as he is 
** Lord of all.” To him I look for 
my supplies, and from him I de- 
rive, in the way of faith and pray- 
er, all that Ineed. In him I glory 
as my head of influence, my tower 
of defence, and my secure refuge. 
“In him shall the Gentiles trust ;” 
and I am one.—‘“ To him shalt 
men come ;” I aim to come to him. 

6. I do, in effect, say—that F 
am in charity with all men. That 
I feel no malice ; that I wish well 
to all men; that I am at peace 
with my brethren. This is the 
temper of mind with which we 
should draw nigh to the holy table 
of our Lord. A man presuming 
to sit down at the communion sup- 
per with malice in his heart, with 
the unhallowed fire of envy or en- 
mity, would look like Judas among 
the apostles; or, as that man who, 
at the marriage feast, was found 
without a wedding ent. Let 
us then “ lay aside every weight 
and the sin that doth so easily be- 
set us.” “ Laying aside all ma- 
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lice, and all guile, andall evil speak- 
ings,” so draw near to the table, 
and commemorate your Redeemer’s 
dying love. If we hope to live to- 
gether in heaven;-then let us begin 
our heaven upon earth. All is 
harmony in heaven, and all ought 
to be harmony at the table of the 
Lord, “ Ye are brethren, let there 
be no strife.” 

7. My observance of this ordi- 
nance says to all those that look 
on, that I believe this to be a truth, 
viz. that the manifestation of Jesus 


Christ to the soul is the very life of 


tt, and is salvation actually hegun 
here. Let not the waverings of 
unbelief, in your minds, say other- 
wise. It is, indeed, so. A reli- 
gion without Christ, is Paganism 
without a mask; or Christianity 
as much mutilated as the trunk of 
Pompey, when it lay headless on 
the shores of Egypt. However 

a man may be, or seem to 
be, if he be a Christless man, one 
who undervalues and despises Je- 
sus, then it is clear that he is nota 
man saved by the one only Saviour 
of the world. Supplied by grants 


_from above; enriched with the 


grace of God’s Holy Spirit ; sus- 
tained by the energies of a divine 
power, a man may, in the sense of 


. the Apostle, work out his own sal- 


vation, but never without these 
aids. For it is certain, that with- 
out Christ a man “can do no- 
thing ;” nothing spiritually good 
and acceptable in the sight of hea- 
ven. A man may keep doing all 


__ his days, and yet not be acceptable 


in God’s sight. Self may be the 

inciple, and pride the impulse. 

e Jewish Pharisees were great 
doers in their way, but their hearts 
were at enmity with Christ. And 
“ Anathema maranatha” hangs over 
the head of a man who loves not 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Be not 
satisfied with a Christless religion. 
If we would attend the sacred 
Supper as we ought, and in a way 
suited to its intention, we must 
deny ourselves, and that not in one 
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thing only, but in several, such as 
self-indulgence. Many study self- 
indulgence, as some men study a 
science. Their application to 
it is unremitted and intense.— 
We must deny ourselves in the 
point of self-righteousness. Many 
a man thinks too highly of himself, 
and of his own doings. St. Paul 
charged the Jews heavily on this 
score. Rom. x. 3. Im the point 
of self-dependance ; denial here is 
of great consequence. Self-confi- 
dence leads on to —— the 
Vv ene of the human un- 
dnnnting, and the spoliation of 
every thing noble in the soul. As 
creatures, and as Christians, we 
must be dependent: on another. 
We must confide in Jesus Curist 
for wisdom to make us wise ; for 
righteousness to make us just ; for 
sanctification to make us holy ; and 
for redemption to make us free: 
If the Son make you free; you 
shall be free indeed. Gospel li- 
berty is of the highest worth. Oh! 
value it more than gold, prize it 
beyond the treasures of the uni- 
verse. To CuristT you are in- 
debted for all; have recourse to 
him daily, live upon his fulness, 
and live to his glory. 

Self-sufficiency isamoral leprosy, 
and, if not cured, will exclude a 
man from the upper house and 
heaven of Jehovah. 

Faith in Jesus Curist honours 
him, by looking to him, by calling 
on him, by trusting in him, by 
working for him, and crowning 
him “ Lord of all.” L. L. 
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ON THE DECLINE OF LOVE IN 
CHRISTIAN SOCIETIES. 


Tuere is no circumstance (as far 
as I can judge) in which the pre- 
sent race of Dissenters depart so 
much from the example of their 
ancestors, andl approximate to the 
customs of the world, as in the 
want of that affection to each other, 
that once called for the exclama- 
tion of a heathen, “ See how these 
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Christians love one another.” I 
am afraid it is a decisive proof of 
their declension from the purity 
of that Gospel, which, as its first 
precept is the love of God su- 
premely, its second is the love of 
our neighbours as ourselves. I 
would not be harsh on a subject 
that must be founded on opinion, 
and in relation to which my view 
may, possibly, be erroneous ; but, 
I think, I may venture to affirm, 
that this apathy prevails alarming- 
ly among the professors of the 
present day. As the existence of 
such an alienation of heart from 
each other is injurious to our own 
piety, and prejudicial to the general 
interests of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom, permit me to offer a few 
reasons against the toleration of it 
in our societies.—Ist. It is de- 
structive of the glory that God 
should receive from our unity. As 
he is our common parent, in na- 
ture, but especially in grace, it is 
but reasonable, that his influences, 
actuating us all, should tend to 
unity of mind and heart; and 
that, as the principle is one, so 
the effects should’ be uniform, 
sweetly prompting us all to co- 
operate in every good word and 
work. Thus glory would redound 
to God’s grace, which, by moving 
many and diverse agents, would 
cause them all to tend to one 
great aim—the advancement of 
his glory, in the extension of his 
kingdom ; and, like numerous 
smaller wheels in a grand machine, 
all would herein combine their 
several powers, to complete the 
design of the great Architect.— 
2dly. It is detrimental to our own 
spiritual growth. ~The gracious 
operations of God within our 
hearts, are exposed to many coun- 
teracting principles, which unite 
their strength, to combat the still 
small voice of God. It is, there- 


fore, the more needful, that we be 
ever on our watch against the ap- 
proaches of these enemies ; and, 
as every allowance of this dis- 
uniting spirit.strengthens the com- 
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mon foe, we should remember, 
that when we indulge so un- 
christian a temper, we are arme 
ing our opponents against our- 
selves, and giviog them weapons 
to wound our souls.—3dly. It is 
hurtful to the souls of our brethren. 
As affection displayed towards 
them strengthens, so the want of 
it weakens them; and a stumbling- 
bleck, willingly cast in our bro- 
ther’s way, is a species of homi- 
cide. How cruel, therefore, is 
such conduct! Possessed of a 
fellow-feeling, we ought to show 
ourselves acquainted with the trials 
that, as Christians, they are expo- 
sed to, from Satan, the world, and 
their own hearts ; and lighten their 
burden by our sympathy, our 
counsel, and our prayers.— 4thly. 
It is injurious to the church. As 
the first and most active principle 
of the welfare of the church is the 
influence of God’s spirit, so its se- 
condary cause must be the union 
of its members. It is not reason- 
able to suppose that that society 
can flourish, whose component 
parts are at variance one with 
another ; for the cessation of one 
spring im the machine, must ulti- 
mately affect the whole; and a 
church thus destitute of active 
love among its members, may be 
compared to an engine of curious 
and valuable machmery, but use- 
less from the failure of one of its 
principal springs.—5thly. It is an 
offence to the world. The bad 
effects which this spirit of alien- 
ation among Christians has caused 
in the world are incalculable : 
how naturally may it be said, by 
the thinking part of unregenerate 
men, “ these people cannot agree 
among themselves, and, conse- 
quently, it cannot be required that 
we should agree with them.” And 
thus have professors weakened 
their arguments for Christianity, 
by their own conduct, and given 
ungodly men, a pretence against 
religion, borrowed from its friends. 

If these remarks are are of 
a place in your miscellany, I shall 
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be happy to see them inserted ; 
but infinitely more. so, if any thing 
I have said should lead any of my 
brethren to shew a practical ap- 

roval of the Psalmist’s words — 
“ Behold how good and how plea- 
sant it is for brethren to dwell to- 
gether in unity.” MaOnrne. 
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OPINIONS OF EMINENT DIVINES ON 
QUALIFICATIONS FOR CHURCH 
MEMBERSHIP. 

WE are no advocates for the pre- 
mature thrusting forward of persons 
to public notice, and a prominent pro- 
fession of discipleship, in whom the 
changing hues of their character 
leave us uncertain what conclusion 
to draw respecting them. We are 
well aware, that. there may be an in- 
crease, of members in a Christian 
church without any accession of 
strength, or addition to the stock of 
spiritual life. And such an augmen- 
tation is to be looked upon as an in- 
cumbrance, instead of a help—as an 
excrescence which deforms and stints, 
in place of promoting the growth of 
the body.” Cone. Mae. vol. ii. p-44- 

Gentlemen, 

Tue insertion in your excellent 
and useful miscellany of the fol- 
lowing extracts from divines of 
acknowledged wisdom, worth, and 
experience, on a subject in which, 
perhaps, more than any other, the 
peace and prosperity of congre- 
gational churches are involyed, 
will, I apprehend, gratify many of 
your readers——may afford instruc- 
tion to some—and possibly may 
convince others whose views of an 
important subject differ from those 
here maintained. 

« All men outwardly professing 
Christianity, are not in a capacity 
to come to the great ordinance of 
the Supper. If all men were ca- 
pable, pre-examination were not 
then necessary. But because this 
duty is enjoined, therefore those 
that cannot examine themselves, 
and those that find no good issue 
of that examination, ought not to 
come ; for the word “ so” (1 Cor. 
ii 28) excludes all such. Christ 
preached to a multitude, he ex- 
cluded none from hearing, no not 
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the worst of Pharisees. But this 
ordinance he administered in a 
select company; he preached 
openly, he celebrated this pri- 
vately in an upper room. 

“« Only regenerate men are fit 
to come to the Lord’s Supper. No 
man in a natural state but must 
needs eat and drink unworthily, 
for he retains his enmity and hos- 
tile disposition against God and 
Christ : an unregenerate man can- 
not perform the duties necessary, 
drag out his sins, arraign them 
before God, mourn for his abo- 
minations with an hearty con- 
trition. 

“ Faith is a necessary quali- 
fication, but unrenewed men have 
not faith. “ Take, eat,” implies 
something spiritually to,be done. 
An unbeliever receives the ele- 
ments, not the life and spirit of 
the Sacrament. Faith is as much 
a condition requisite to a spiritual 
partaking of the Sacrament, as to 
everlasting salvation. The soul 
must be sprinkled with the blood 
of Christ by faith, before it is fit 
to partake of this ordinanee.— 
The promise is made to the peni- 
tent and believing sinner. What 
interests can he think to have in 
the seal, who hath not yet em- 
braced the promise? The supper 
seems not to be a renewing, con- 
verting ordinance. That there 
must be faith, if there be any true 
fruit of it, is out of question, and 
that no warenewed man hath, nor 
can have, any hopes, he should be 
there inspired with so noble and 
necessary a grace; and, therefore, 
in that state, he is not a capable 
subject of this ordinance. 

“ An unrenewed man is not in 
covenant, and therefore no capable 
subject. They that are not in- 
cluded in the deed, have nothing 
to do with the seals of the con- 
veyance ; ‘tis but fruitless wax to 
them, not a confirming seal. 

** The sacrament is a sacrament 
of nourishment. Unrenewed men,’ 
therefore, are not fit for it. They 
are dead, Eph. ii. 1, and what hath 
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a dead man to do with a feast? 
Men must be alive before they be 
nourished. ‘Tis “ eat, drink.” 
The principal intent is not to eat 
corporeally, but spiritually ; words 
not to be spoken to a dead man. 
—The body of Christ conveys 
strength and growth to his own 
members only, to living members, 
not to dead; dead branches re- 
ceive no sap from the vine. 

“This sacrament is an ordi- 
nance of inward communion with 
Christ. But unrenewed men have 
no inward communion with him. 
They may eat the sacramental 
bread ; but regenerate men only 
have a new relish, spiritually to 
taste the body and blood of Christ. 
Those that are not graciously fit 
for a spiritual communion with 
him in heaven, are not fit for a 
spiritual communion with him in 
the earth; “ unless we be born 
again, we cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God,” John, iii. 5, and 
therefore have no right to those 
privileges which are the foretastes 
ef glory. Bosom communion be- 
longs only to bosom friends ; others 
are but intruders, and will receive 
no countenance from Christ. 

“ This ordinance is to be re- 
ceived by true Christians only. 
But renewed men only are such. 
Christianity is an inward power- 
ful work, not a paint, an image. 
The form of godliness doth not 
constitute a man a Christian, but 
the power of it.”——Charnegk, vol. ii. 
p- 780—783. Edit. 1684. 

“ Revealed religion centers in 
Christ, and is referred to his glory 
as mediator ; therefore every mem- 
ber of a church ought to profess 
their faith in him, and willingness 
to own him as their Lord and 
Lawgiver, and to give him the 
glory that is due to him, as a di- 
vine person, and as one who is 
appointed to execute the offices of 
prophet, priest, and king. The 
apostle gives a short, but very 
comprehensive, description of those 
who are fit matter for a church, 
when heysays, “ We are the cir- 
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cumcision which worship God in 
the spirit, and rejoice in Christ 
Jesus, and have no confidence in 
the flesh.” Phil. iii. 3.—Nothing 
short of a professed subjection to 
Christ, and a desire to adhere to 
him in all his offices, as well as to 
worship him in all his ordinances, 
can be reckoned a term of church- 
communion. For we suppose the 
church to be built upon this foun- 
dation ; and nothing short of it 
can sufficiently set forth the glory 
of Christ, as the head thereof, or 
to answer the valuable ends of 
church-communion. Therefore, it 
follows from hence, that as ig- 
norance of the way of salvation 
by Jesus Christ, disqualifies for 
church-communion ; so do immo- 
ralities in conversation ; both of 
which denominate a person to be 


_ alienated from the life of God, a 


stranger to the covenant of pro- 
mise, and in subjection to Satan, 
the god of this world, which is in- 
consistent with a professed sub- 
jection to Christ. Therefore, a 
mind rightly informed in the great 
doctrines of the Gospel, with a 
conduct of life answerable there- 
unto, is to be insisted upon as 2 
term of church communion.~-It 
is generally allowed, by those who 
explain the nature of the Lord’s 
Supper, which is a church ordi- 
nance, and lay dowm the quali- 
fications of those who are deemed 
fit to partake of it, that they are 
under an obligation to examine 
themselves, not only concerning 
their knowledge to discern the 
Lord’s body, but their faith to feed 
on him, their repentance, love, and 
new obedience, trusting in his 
mercy, and rejoicing in his love ; 
and they assert the necessity of 
their renewing the exercise of 
those graces, which may render 
them meet for this ordinance. 
And this is consonant to the prac- 
tice of many of the reformed 
churches, who will not admit any 
into their communion, without re- 
ceiving satisfaction as to their 
having these qualifications for this 
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ordinance. 
in controversy with them principally 
respects the manner in which this is 
to be given, and the concern of the 
church herein, we may take occa- 


And, since the matter 


sion to infer, from hence, that 
there is the highest reason that the 
church should receive satisfaction, 
as well as those who preside over 
it; inasmuch as they are obliged 
in conscience to have communion 
with them, and reckon them among 
the number of those who have 
been made partakers of the grace 
of Christ, which they cannot be 
well said to do, unless this be, 
some way. or other, made visible 
to them.”—Ridgley, folio 342, 3. 
Edit. Glasgow, 1770. 

“ The primitive churches seem 
to have been made up of visible 
saints, living stones, those sanc- 
tified in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, and by the spirit of God ; 
were partakers of the holy spirit 
of Christ, as a spirit of faith and 
prayer.” Rom. i. 7; 1 Pet. ii. 5; 
i Cor. vi. 11; Rom. viii. 9. 
~ ‘© From the earliest writers it is 
very evident that the members of 
those churches were godly per- 
sons, acquainted with the life and 

wer of religion, and by an 

eavenly conversation discovered 
themselves to be the temples of 
the Holy Ghost. 

“ Want of faithfulness and care 
this way has brought desolation and 
ruin upon many churches.* When 
Saul, afterwards Paul, essayed to 
join himself to the disciples, they 
did not receive bim till they re- 
ceived satisfaction that he was a 
converted person. 

* What part hath a true be- 
liever in Christ with a moral, 
quiet infidel? Are they suited to 
mourn together under a sense of 
the pollution of their nature, and 
the sinfulness of sin ; to rejoice 
togethér in the dear Redeemer ; 


* See the case of the church at Nor- 
thampton, in America, in.the time of 
Jonathan Edwards, as recorded: in his 
published life.—N.R. 

Cone. Maa. No. 31. 
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and earnestly pray together for 
the light of God’s countenance, 
and the refreshments of his pre- 
sence ?” 

“ The church is built upon 
Christ, the Rock of ages ; and who 
is built upon him who is not 
really godly? He is a living 
house, and they who are built 
upon him must be lively stones. 
There must be a spiritual com- 
munion and fellowship ; but what 
fellowship can light have with 
darkness ?>—In their search after 
real godliness, they must desire 
the eternal God to direct them, 
and faithfully do what they can. 

“‘ Christian churches are for 
Christian communion; which, 
without acquaintance with each 
other’s faith in Christ, and expe- 
rience of the grace of God, can 
never be maintained.”—Maurice’s 
Social Religion, pp. 9, 10, 11, 71, 
72, 73. 

The Latin scholar will find some 
pertinent remarks to the same pur- 
pose in Zanchy, tom. 4, De Coena 
Domini. 

No one, I presume, will charge 
these writers with a deficiency of 
zeal for the increase of churches, 
so far as that increase is consistent 
with their real prosperity. 

I add, if I may be permitted to 
make a remark or two of. my own, 
I humbly conceive that persons 
not discovering evidences of a 
work of grace upon the heart, 
are not suitable to be members of 
churches, as they are not propér 
judges of many important cases 
which come before a Christian 
church ; such as taking steps to- 
ward the choice of a minister, and 
setting aside, or excluding, those 
who merit it. An indiscriminate 
admission of persons of moral cha- 
racter, would very probably open 
the door for the entrance of many 
errors in the course of time; of 
the truth of this observation the 
Christian world has presented some 
melancholy instances. 

’ Foleshiil. N. R. 
3B 
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Ir is a fact as extraordinary as it 
is unfortunate, that the period of 
British history,—the most tragical 
in its scenes,—the most illustrious 
in its actors, and the most momen- 
tous in its general results, is pre- 
cisely that period which has been 
most incautiously investigated, and 
which has least enjoyed the exer- 
cise of a calm, acute, and compre- 
hensive judgment, in transmitting 
the narrative and exposition of its 
occurrences to posterity. The most 
opposite accounts are given of the 
same actions ; the most, dissimilar 
portraits are handed to us of the 
same personages; and the most ho- 
nourable, or the most disgraceful 
displays are made of the principles 
which regulated the chief agents, 
according as the particular writer 
wished the transactions to be ap- 
plauded or condemned, and the 
actors themselves to be admired or 
despised. Neither the literature, 
nor the politics, nor the genius of 
the age we refer to, has yet met 
with an annalist capable or disposed 
to do impartial justice among con- 
tending parties and conflicting pre- 
judices. 

The singularity of the fact is ag- 
gravated by the consideration, that 
no other period of our history pre- 
sents to the industrious and philo- 
sophie inquirer, so ample a store 
of choice and exquisite materials. 
None is so full of original and cha- 
racteristic biography ; none so re- 
plete with discussion on al] ques- 
tions of religious, political, and 
philosophical interest. In short, 
there is no period of British history 





so prolific in every thing that can 
be sought by the historian; we 
might even say, so overloaded with 
great men, with momentous facts, 
and with elaborate books. 

The period to which we refer, 
from the accession of Charles the 
First to the revolution of 1688, 
presents an extraordinary contrast 
to all previous, and all subsequent, 
history, of a whole people, agitated 
for something more_than half a 
century, with the most tumultuous 
and martial passions, bursting forth 
incessantly in the fiercest civil 
broils, yet mingling the inspira- 
tions of poetry and eloquence, and 
the subtilty and metaphysics of the 
most scholastic disputants, with the 
heroism of soldiers, and the mag- 
nanimity of patriots ; appearing, in 
the midst of their revolutionary 
phrensy, more profoundly learned 
than any of their predecessors ; 
entering more fully and abstractly 
into all the difficult and specula- 
tive questions of religion, morals, 
and politics ; affording ampler and 
rarer specimens of true genius, and 
actually becoming more literary, 
more eloquent, more strictly phi- 
losophic, and more truly illustri- 
ous, than any other generation of 
men, either before or since, in the 
same country. The very period 
of the severest paroxysms of popu- 
lar feeling, the times when the ex- 
citement of the hostile parties was 
at its height, and ranged on one 
side or the other almost every indi- 
vidual in the nation, were anomalies 
in the history of popular revolutions 
and civil wars, on account of the 
elements of thought and reflection 
which were mingled in the strife. 
It has been well observed, that this 
period of English history is “ in 
this, as in most other respects, 
sharply contrasted with the pro- 
ducts of the French Revolution, 
which was scarcely more charac- 
terized by its sanguinary and sen- 
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sual abominations than (to borrow 
the words of an eminent living 
poet) by 
“A dreary want at once of books and men.” ” 
The Muses, indeed, are justly re- 
presented as offended with war, and 
as being uniformly lovers of peace 
and retirement. Their favourite 
pursuits are thought to decline 
amid the storms of civil and reli- 
gious contention ; and to flourish 
most, and attain their greatest ele- 
vation, when the minds of men 
are most free from cares, and re- 
moved to the greatest distance 
from the tumultuous and stormy 
region of political strife and secu- 
lar ambition. But the season re- 
ferred to furnishes a remarkable 
exception. This was the age, and 
that the generation of heroes, mo- 
ralists, divines, philosophers, ora- 
tors, poets, which may most strict- 


- ly be said to have made the charac- 


ter of the English nation, both in 
literature, in science, and in arms ; 
and it is from among these very 
men, that a much larger portion of 
our national classics is to be taken, 
than from the writers of any pre- 
ceding or subsequent age: yet this 
is the period, in reference to which 
the formal records of history are 
the least satisfactory, consistent, 
and dispassionate. Here most of 
our historians become partisans, 
and write either superficially or 
unfairly. It is upon this portion 
of our annals, that the great popu- 
lar historiographer of our nation 
has suffered his political prejudices 
to become rampant; while, over 
every character in which he detects 
any thing resembling sincere and 
ardent piety, the malignant spirit 
of-his sect distils its rankest and 
bitterest poison. The strong reli- 
gious emotions which prevailed 
through all that period, operate 
upon him like some unfortu- 
nate and malignant spell ; and 
never recur to his thoughts with- 
out divesting him alike of his com- 
posure, his acuteness, and his can- 
dour, Some of the principal lead- 
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ers in those momentous times, who 
were as great in science and elo- 
quence as they were magnanimous 
and disinterested in action, because 
he found them as zealous in their 
piety as in their politics, and as 
devoted to their religion as to 
their philosophy, are degraded 
to a level with the most drivel- 
ling fanatics. In the eye of our 
infidel historian their puritanic 
garb was a sufficient indication 
that they possessed nothing either 
good or great in principle or en- 
dowment; and induced him, at 
once, to comprehend nearly the 
whole mass of the popular leaders 
under the sweeping and silencing 
epithets of hypocrites and fanatics. 
He that could feebly and coldly 
commend Milton, and affirm that 
he acquired no fame among his 
contemporaries,and dispatch, under 
six names, and in as many pages, 
the whole literary history of the 
Commonwealth, can hardly be 
looked to for a dispassionate and 
comprehensive estimate of the ex- 
traordinary events, and more extra~ 
ordinary men, of that unrivalled age. 
Long has this page of history been 
at once a riddle and a reproach. 
We can well remember, even from 
our boyish years, being struck with 
the singular fact, that the men of 
that age should be held up, both 
as the most magnanimous, the most 
illustrious, the most eloquent, and 
the most learned of their nation, 
and yet as the most savage, goth- 
like, and pulingof mankind. There 
was a charm in their harangues, 
and an inspiration in their actions, 
which could not be resisted ; and 
yet, we felt our admiration awed 
down, and suppressed, under the 
authority of the historian, who 
insinuated into our youthful breast, 
that, after all their greatness and 
glory, they were the veriest ma- 
niacs of our nature ; and we were 
constrained to resist all the glow 
and enthusiasm of their characters, 
by an effort similar to that with 
which we are still obliged to read 
3B2 
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Milton’s, description of the great 
apostate Spirit, saying, as we pro- 
ceed—‘ ah! but still it is Satan.’ 
With regard to none of the ex- 
traordinary characters, who lived 
and acted in those tragical times, 
is this more obviously the fact, 
than with the individual whose 
memoirs are before us. For, with- 
out entering into the question of 
his secret principles, the merit or 
demerit of his public conduct, his 
sincerity or hypocrisy, it is impos- 
sible that all the qualities attributed 
to him should have met in any one 
man : andnothing can appear more 
absurd and contradictory, than the 
concessions of his enemies as to 
the wisdom, and temperance, and 
justice, we may even say, lustre, 
of his administration, with the in- 
dictment which is made out against 
him for barbarism, fanaticism, hy- 
pocrisy, tyranny, injustice, and 
cruelty. A very little reflection 
upon Mr. Hume’s portraiture of 
this singular man, will convince 
any impartial reader, that all these 
lines never could have met in one 
character; that at least some fea- 
tures appear unnatural ; and if not 
wholly false, have been greatly 
distorted and caricatured, as the 
likeness has been transferred from 
hand to hand. It is scarcely con- 
sistent with the principles of com- 
mon sense, not to say of true philo- 
sophy, to believe, that the same 
individual could be, of all the men 
of his age, the most enlarged and 
tolerant in his principles, and yet 
the most haughty, tyrannical, and 
cruel in his practice; the most 
steady patron, and defender of 
civil and religious liberty ; and 
yet designing no end but his own 
aggrandizement, and the gratifica- 
tion of his own unlimited ambition ; 
—the most ignorant, uncultivated, 
narrow-minded barbarian— 
yet extending the fame, fostering 
the genius, improving the morals, 
and elevating the external reputa- 
tion of his country, beyond all 
former and all subsequent exam- 


ple. Mr. Hume, indeed, observes, 
that “ no human mind ever con- 
tained so strange a mixture of 
sagacity and absurdity.” It is 
rather singular, that this hater of 
the marvellous, could thus readily 
ascribe to Cromwell a combination 
of qualities, so very marvellous, 
as to deserve almost the name of 
the miraculous. But even after the 
admission of this strange mixture 
of qualities, which, he says, never 
before existed in a human mind, 
there are points of moral repug- 
nance in the representations given 
of him, which very much shake 
our confidence in the integrity and 
candour of those historians or 
other writers, on whose testimony 
public opinion has been founded. 
Our philosophic historian, appears 
to view all the vices and crimes of 
the Protector’s character, in con- 
nexion with what he is pleased to 
call his fanaticism and superstition, 
and to represent them as the re- 
sults of the gloomy system of Cal- 
vinism, and the extravagancies of 
Independency ; while all his great 
actions (for good ones he had none), 
are traced to a singular resolution 
and intrepidity in his enterprises, 
which the historian will allow to 
have indicated neither great wis- 
dom, nor extraordinary genius ; 
but a sort of instinctive violenee, 
or barbarian impetuosity. 

If such incongruities are to be 
discovered in the accounts of the 
same writer, it will not appear 
wonderful, that between the two 
classes of writers, who have given 
to the world their respective esti- 
mates of this extraordinary man, 
there should be a still wider dis- 
parity. They, indeed, contradict 
each other in almost every article 
of the delineation. The most op- 
posite dispositions, the most oppo- 
site motives, the most opposite 
principles, are ascribed to him ; 
while every action of his life is 
placed by them under aspects not 
less opposite. Those who admired 
his principles, and entered into his 
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views of government and reli- 
gion, have represented him as the 
most sagacious, just, disinterested, 
and benignant of rulers :—as being 
the only man, who, up to his time, 
had known how to reconcile the 
hostileparties which rent the nation : 
—as being in his court a model of 
purity and order; while his pri- 
vate character was not only free 
from blemish, but was truly amiable. 
On the other hand, his enemies, 
and those who, after the restora- 
tion, sought to exalt the glory of 
the renovated monarchy at the ex- 
pense of the Commonwealth, have 
attributed to his private and public 
character almost every thing that 
is flagitious and despicable. He is 
denied the merit of a single good 
quality ; is represented as utterly 
incapable of entertaining a liberal 
principle, or of performing a mag- 
nanimous action. His extraordi- 
nary course, and more extraordi- 
nary character, are considered as 
so uniformly distinguished by 
crime, as to justify the bitterest 
invective. And, yet, under all 
the odium heaped upon his name, 
whether justly or unjustly we do 
not now inquire ; there, is in the 
majority of writers, an unequivocal 
acknowledgment :—1st, Of the ge- 
neral justness of the quarrel into 
which he and the nation fell with 
their arbitrary monarch :—2d, Of 
the extreme difficulty of the situa- 
tion to which affairs were at last 
brought, by the obstinacy of the 
King, and the violence of the Par- 
liament, as well as by the disastrous, 
and apparently interminable, con- 
tentions into which all parties had 
fallen:—3d, Of the wisdom and 
success of the Protector, in curbing 
the intolerant spirit of all those 
sects, which aimed at a coerced 
uniformity in religion, and in pre- 
siding, like the spirit of the storm, 
over all its pugnacious elements :— 
4th, Of the general clemency and 
justice which distinguished his do- 
mestic administration :—and, 5th, 
Of the high reputation he gained 
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abroad, for sound policy, naval 
and military prowess, and success 
in all his foreign enterprises. Even 
the most virulent of his detractors 
are often betrayed, unconsciously, 
into the language of panegynic, 
and through the dark and gloomy 
colouring, which they so liberally 
employ in depicting his character, 
occasionally show us bright points 
and traits which bespeak a dignity, 
a generosity, or even a greatness of 
soul, altogether irreconcileable with 
the other items with which they 
endeavour to fill up their im- 
peachment.—The following brief 
description, put by Cowley into 
the mouth of a supernatural being, 
may be taken as a sample at once 
of the hatred and the homage 
with which his character was con- 
templated. 


«* What can be more extraordinary, than 
that a person of mean birth, no fortune, no 
eminent qualities of body, which have 
sometimes, or of mind, which have often, 
raised men to the highest dignities, should 
have the courage to attempt, and the hap- 
piness to succeed im-so improbable a de- 
sign, as the destruction of one of the most 
ancient, and most solidly-founded monar- 
chies upon the earth? that he should have 
the power or bolduess to put his prince and 
master to an open and infamous death? to 
banish that numerous and strongly-allied 
family? to do all this under the name and 
wages of a parliament? to trample upon 
them too as he pleased, and sparn them out 
of dvors when he grew weary of them? to 
raise up a vew and unheard-of monster, out 
of their ashes? to stifle that in the very in- 
fancy, and set up himself above all things 
that ever were called sovereign in Eng- 
land ? to oppress all his enemies by arms, 
and all his friends afterwards by artifice ? 
to serve all parties patiently for a while, 
and to command them victoriously at last? 
to ovei-run each corner of the three na- 
tions, and overcome, with equal felicity, 
both the riches of the south, and the poverty 
of the north? to be feared and courted by 
all foreign princes, and adopted a brother 
to the gods of the earth? to call together 
parliaments with a word of his pen, and 
scatter them again with the breatli of bis 
mouth? to be humbly and daily petitioned, 
that he would be pleased to be hired, at the 
rate of two millions a-year, to be master of 
those who had hired him before to be their 
servant ? to have the estates and lives of 
three kingdoms as mach at his disposal, as 
was the little inheritance of his father, and 
to be as noble and liberal in the spending 





of them ? and, lastly (for there is no end of 
all the particulars of his glory), to be- 
queath all this, with one word, to his pos- 
terity? to die, with peace at home and tri- 
umph abroad? to be buried among kings, 
and with more than regal solemnity? and 
to leave a name behind him, not to be ex- 
tinguished, but with the world, which, as 
it is now too little for his praises, so might 
have been too for his conquests, if the 
short line of his human life could have 
been stretched out to the extent of his im- 
mortal designs ?” 


Upon these grounds we con- 
sider, that not only is the attempt 
praise-worthy, to give a fair and 
calm estimate of his qualities and 
actions, but that no part of our 
national history so much demand- 
ed the vigorous exercise of a well 
informed, a liberal, and we will 
even add, of a religious mind, to 
bring out the truth; to enable us 
to judge of the motives by which 
the Protector was influenced ; and 
to do justice to the memory of one 
of the most singular men, not to 
say one of the ablest generals and 
statesmen, the world ever saw. 
This is the design of the work 
now before us. The author is a 
descendant from the Protector’s 
family ; and, therefore, may be 
supposed to possess some facilities, 
peculiar to himself, for doing jus- 
tice to his subject. Of the mea- 
sure of his success, in this difficult 
and delicate undertaking, we wish 
to say nothing till we have ex- 
hibited an outline of the contents 
of the work, and offered some 
strictures upon its literary cha- 
racter, The auther’s general view 
of the work before him, and of 
the occasion of his undertaking 
it, are thus explained. 

«It has been the singular ill fortune of 
Oliver Cromwell, and of his family, that 
his character hath been left, exclusively, in 
the hands of his enemies, The short in- 
terval between bis death and the restora- 
tion, and the unsetiled state of the nation 
in the intermediate time, left no opporta- 
nity for a faithful and impartial history of 
that extraordinary man. From that time to 
the present, his memory bath been abused 
and vilified, without any all for the 





peculiar circamstances in which he was 
placed: his uame alone is, to this day, 
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deemed by many a sufficient description of 
every thing that is ambitious, hypocritical, 


and tyrannical: he has been held forth 
as a composition of every bad quality, with- 
out one virtue to counterbalance them. 
The particular views of all those who took 
a part in the troubles of the times in which 
he acted, were frustrated by bis ascen- 
dancy, and, however differing in other re- 
spects, they have united in blackening his 
memory ; every trifling or ridiculous story, 
of the supposed irregalarities of his youth, 
and of the imagined tricks and childish fol- 
lies, even of his very infancy, have been 
eagerly sought for, and, without examina- 
tion, credited against him. An opinion 
that his character hath not met with fair 
treatment, and a hope to place it in the 
light in which it is conceived it is justly 
entitled to stand, have given rise to this 
work, not begun with any view to its pub- 
lication, bat as the amusement of the wri- 
ter’s leisure hours. To accomplish this ob- 
ject, it became necessary torefer to the history 
of those eventful and ardoous times, in which 
Cromwell lived and acted ; and the perusal of 
the several contemporary histories of those 
transactions, has Jed to the idea of attempt- 
ing a short, but cerrect, narrative of the prin- 
cipal transactions of those times, by bring- 
ing together those histories, and comparing 
them with each other, and thence endea- 
vouring to produce one, freed from the par- 
tialities and prejudices of ‘all parties.”-- 
p- 5. 


The author then proceeds, in 
his first chapter, to introduce to 
his readers the principal historians 
who were contemporary with the 
great actors in the events about to 
be related and examined. These 
are, Lord Clarendon, who, at the 
commencement of the troubles, 
was decidedly hostile to the king ; 
Mr. Whitlock, Mr. Rushworth, 
General Ludlow, Mrs. Hutchin- 
son, and Mr. May. In favour of 
this latter writer, who wrote on 
the Parliament side, and who is 
not much known, he adduces the 
testimony of Bishop Warburton, 
who gives him a very high cha- 
racter, and of the first Lord Chat- 
ham, who calls his work “ a much 
honester and more instructive 
book” than Lord Clarendon’s. 
From these authors a tolerably 
succinct account is gathered of 
the principal events which took 
place immediately after the ac- 
cession of the King. The calling 
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of the three first Parliaments, 
with the discussions into which 
they successively fell upon griev- 
ances and extravagances; the 
King’s displeasure, and the con- 
sequent dissolutions of his Par- 
liaments, without obtaining ade- 
quate subsidies, occupy the first 
chapter. By introducing the 
hes of several of the leading 
members of the House of Com- 
mons, as they are reported by 
Rushworth, the author has given 
an air of interest and novelty to 
the introductory part of his work, 
which otherwise would have ap- 
peared, to those who are well ac- 
a with the leading facts of 
at period, both unnecessary and 
uninteresting. Having exhibited 
pretty fully the progress of the 
discussions through these three 
Parliaments, and the obstinacy of 
the King in refusing all redress, 
and his infatuation in multiplying 
those grievances, he closes the 
chapter by an abstract of Lord 
Clarendon’s account of the events 
of the same period, which sub- 
stantially agrees with the state- 
ments of all the other writers. 
The second chapter continues 
the history of the King’s and of the 
Parliament's proceedings, to the 
time of the fourth dissolution ; the 
measures subsequently adopted by 
the King to procure forced loans, 
with the proceedings of Laud and 
the Star-chamber, &c. down to the 
termination of hostilities with 
Scotland. This brings down the 
history to the time when the King 
called the fifth, (that is, the long, ) 
Parliament, with the calling of 
which the author commences his 
third chapter. As this was the 
Parliament which carried the pro- 
ceedings of the four former Par- 
liaments to a much higher pitch, 
and against whom, at last, the King 
took up arms, and in whose ser- 
vice Cromwell first makes his ap- 
pearance, we shall here suspend 
our remarks, that we may reserve 
the consideration of his character 


to our next number.—-Our readers 
who are acquainted with Mr. 
Hume’s account of Lord Strafford, 
and who have read the eloquent 
speech of that unfortunate peer at 
his trial, will probably not be dis- 
pleased with the following brief 
sketch of his character by Mr. 
May, the historian before recom- 
mended by Bishop Warburton and 
Lord Chatham. He says, that 


“The serious men groaned for a Par- 
liament ; but that the great statesmen plied 
it the harder, to complete that work they 
had begun, of setting up prerogative sbove 
all law. That the Lord Wentworth (after- 
wards created Earl of Strafford), for his 
services of that kind, was then labouring 
to oppress Ireland, of which Le was de- 
puty; and to begin that work io a con- 
quered kingdom which was intended to be 
afterwards wrought by degrees in England ; 
and that he indeed had gone very far, and 
was very prosperous in those ways of ty- 
ranny, though very much to the endan- 
gering and setting back of that newly- 
established kingdom. That he was a man 
of great parts, of a deep reach, subtle wit, 
of spirit and industry to carry on his ba- 
siness, and such a conscience as was fit for 
that work be was designed to. That he 
anderstood the right way, and the liberty 
of his country, as well as any man; for 
which, in former Parliaments, he stood up 
stiffly, and seemed an excellent patriot. 
That for those abilities he was soon taken 
off by the court, and raised in honour, to 
be employed in a contrary way—for en- 
slaving of bis country, which his smbition 
easily drew him to undertake.”—p. 50. 

In our next we shall enter more 
immediately upon that part of the 
volume which concerns the cha- 
racter of Cromwell, and shall en- 
deavour to present to our readers 
the result of the author’s exami- 
nation of the various authorities, 
on either side, in reference to 
several of the principal trans- 
actions of that rema:kable period. 

(To be continued. ) 


~~ 


The Divine Origin and Authority 
of the Christian Religion Vindi- 
cated. By the Rev.H. C.O’ Don- 
noghue, A.M. 12mo. London. 

For some years past, the question 

of infidelity had been but little 

agitated, and the youth who were 
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just arising in the various congre- 
gations of religious bodies, were 
but imperfectly instructed in the 

ments by which revelation is 
defended. Among some pious peo- 
ple, it would, perhaps, have been 
thought a waste of labour, and a 
perversion of the pulpit, to have 
dwelt upon the evidences of reve- 
lation. They had been accus- 
tomed to receive scripture, with 
unquestioning reliance, from their 
childhood ; they had been taught, 
by a corresponding internal wit- 
ness, its truth; and they would 
have deemed an inquiry on the 
subject, if not bordering on pro- 
fanity, a trenching upon more im- 
portant duties. But thus the 
minds of the young were left un- 
guarded, objections came with all 
the force of novelty, and those that 
felt it manly to doubt, became 
sceptics, whilst the feeble and the 
wavering lost their confidence in 
Christianity. 

In this respect, the late efforts 
of infidelity will, doubtless, be 
over-ruled to subserve some good 
end. Ministers will be excited to 
a duty, which may, perhaps, have 
been a little too much neglected ; 
the arms of Christianity, which 
have lain by, unemployed and 
rusting, will be brought forth, fur- 
bished ; elder Christians will re- 
joice to see the array of proof, by 
which their sacred religion stands 
guarded and intrenched, and youth 
will be taught to recognize the at- 
testation of Deity, in the miracle 
and the prophecy. Thus infidelity 
will, as usual, defeat its own ends; 
and its vaunts, as they are utterly 
vain, will appear contemptible. 
Christianity will arise, and break, 
as tow, the feeble cordage with 
which, in the hour of lethargy, its 
sinews were bound, and when it 
is said, “ the Philistines be upon 
thee,” its strength will only ap- 
pear in clearer evidence, and their 
defeat will be but the more hasty 
and disgraceful. 

We expect more general effect 


from the discussion of scripture 
evidence, in the pulpit, than 
from the works that may issue 
from the press. The book, the 
title of which appears at the head 
of this article, will form no very 
important addition to our stock of 
publications on the subject. It 
cannot, and, indeed, does not, pro- 
fess to lay claim to originality. 
Its illustrations, its arrangement 
and its scope, are common-place 
Still, as a compendium, it may 
have its use; and though we by 
no means think the author has 
made the best of his materials, we 
conceive, that enough of evidence 
is adduced to satisfy any candid 
and enquiring mind, that Chris- 
tianity is divinely attested. If 
Mr. O’D. does not generalize, he 
names some general principles, 
which may furnish ground for 
sound argumentation. If his de- 
tails are not always as apt as they 
might be, they are sufficient to 
exhibit the truth of his princples. 
If his compendium does not con- 
dense all the force of evidence, it 
contains enough of its scattered 
documents to convince an inquirer. 
If his discourses are not very ori- 
ginal, this he candidly states, in 
introducing them to our notice, 
and this may, perhaps, render his 
work not the less cogent in argu- 
ment, or correct in style. 

The first sermon introduces the 
presumptive evidence of revela- 
tion—evidence which our author 
is, perhaps, sometimes a little too 
ready to class with the demonstra- 
tive. The second relates to the 
genuineness and authenticity of 
the sacred writings. In the next, 
the inspiration of scripture is sup- 
ported by the ‘evidence of mira- 
cles. On inspiration, our author 
adopts the hypothesis of different 
kinds and degrees of inspiring in- 
fluence, and deduces, from this hy- 
pothesis, the natural, conclusive, 
but suspitious, statement, that, 
“ In some parts, if we may so 
speak,” that is, of Scripture, “there 
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is more of God than in others.” 
The evidence arising from mira- 
cles, as well as from prophecy— 
the subject of the fourth sermon— 
is exhibited, with sufficient clear- 
ness and accuracy. In the fifth 
discourse, presumptive evidence is 
again recurred to, as furnished in 
the sublimity, and purity, and ge- 
neral character of scripture. And in 
the last, some objections are stated, 
which the author easily overturns. 
Such is the analysis of the work. 

But we cannot dismiss this per- 
formance without protesting against 
amixture we find in it, of party poli- 
tics with a defence of Christianity. 
This is a mischievous effect of na- 
tional ecclesiastical establishments, 
and, as well as state prosecutions 
on the score of religion, is calcu- 
lated to hold up religion itself to 
obloquy. Why should the two 
questions ever be mingled, but to 
render the’ motives of Christians 
suspected, and to precipitate all 
the more ignorant abettors of cer- 
tain politics, into the dangerous 
and maddening vortex of religious 
scepticism? We add no more on 
the subject ; but such an associa- 
tion of petty-politics being found 
in the preface, appended in one of 
the notes, and interwoven in the 
body of the work, we could do no 
less than raise our protest. 

As a single specimen of Mr. 
O’D.’s style, and in conclusion of 
this notice, we present our readers 
with his third remark on the mi- 
racles of the New Testament :— 

“ There was, farther, a considerable va- 
riety in the miracles of the New Testament. 
Had they been only of one or two kinds, 
it might have been said, that the persous 
had some peculiar skill in performing these 
cures, or a pecaliar art of imposing on men 
in respect to them. Not one disease only, 
bat ail are subject to the power of Chirist 
and his apostles; not only. diseases, but 
lameness, blind , dumt , deafuess, 
and other evils incident to humanity, are 
banished by their word ; not only every ca- 
lamity which is the lot of the living, but 
also death itself, is obedient to them, and 
gives up his prey at their command. Not 
only man, but every other being, bows in 
ready subjection to their voice. Not only 
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living, but inanimate creatares, feel the 
power of God, and act contrary to their na- 
tures at his-will. The winds, the waves, 
the rocks, the earth, the sun, the heavens— 
all are subject to those who first introduced 
the Christian dispensation.” p. 115. 
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TRACTS ON THE S60CINIAN CON« 
TROVERSY. 


1. Omniscience the Attribute of the 
Father only. A Sermon, by Rev. 
Joseph Hutton, A.B. of Leeds. 
2d. edition, 1820. Hunter. 

2. Strictures on a Sermon, entitled 
Omniscience the Attribute of the 
Father only, §c.’ By Richard 
Winter Hamilton. Leeds, 1820. 

. Deity and Humanity united ; or 
the Attributes of both Natures 
ascribed to Jesus Christ in the 
Sacred Writings. A Sermon 
preached at Leeds, §c. by T. 
Scales. London: sold by T. 


Hamilton. 


Tue great difficulty of the Soci- 
nian controversy, has usually arisen 
from the uncertainty of those prin« 
ciples, which were to form the 
common ground of the contro- 
versialists. They have wanted a 
common appeal; and whereas the 
Scriptures furnish that appeal in 
all other theological questions, in 
this it has been but partially ad- 
mitted. The Bible, indeed, has 
been acknowledged as a divine 
Revelation ; but the purity of its 
text, the design of its testimony, 
and the authority of its decisions, 
have been successively disputed. 
When the Trinitarian has urged 
some argument derived from its 
statements, those statements have 
been slurred as spurious: he has 
proved them genuine, and then 
they have been explained away as 
figurative: and if he has shewn 
the fallacy of the objection, and 
the unbending testimony of the 
passage,—then it has been boldly 
avowed inconclusive in argument, 
and forced and fanciful in analogy, 
and it must, of necessity, give 
place to the clearer discoveries and 
sc 
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final verdict of human reason. 
Thus, like another Proteus, the 
disputant changes his form, and 
eludes the hand, when its grasp 
appears most tenacious : 

* Omnia transformat sese in miracu!a rerum 
“ Ignemque, horribilemque feram, fuvium- 

que liquentem.” 

The controversy before us is 
clogged with no such difficulty ; 
and though it may seem to be 
only of local interest, it agitates 
the most important questions at 
issue, and it involves a display of 
no ordinary ability ; it is not the 
grapple of personal animosity, but 
well deserves to be distinguished 
as a discussion of principles—prin- 
ciples of universal and vital im- 
portance. In this discussion the 
ultimate authority of Scripture is 
acknowledged ; and thus the data 
are fixed on which it is conducted. 
We have, we confess, often won- 
dered how the Unitarian* can at 
once retain the authority of the 
Scriptures and the truth of his 
own scheme. In passing over the 
inspired pages, it has seemed to 
us, that so much must present it- 
self as utterly inexplicable on the 
Unitarian hypothesis,—even after 
all the more direct and strong pas- 
sages have been disposed of,—and 
80 many expressions must startle, 
and so many must shock a mind, 
accustomed to view the Saviour as 
a mere fallible creature, that no 
new canon of interpretation, how- 
ever pliant Scripture might be- 
come under its magical powers, 
would seem sufficient to satisfy the 
mind, or to silence its question- 
ings. Yet we hail a concession 
like this in Mr. Hutton’s adver- 
tisement :—‘‘ To the law and to 





* We employ this appellation on the 
groand stated in the Strictures (page 7, 
note.) “The author uses this designation 
because adopted by the body to whom he 
applies it. ‘This is his invariable conduct 
towards all commanions. He concedes ne- 
thing in this instance, they understanding 
it as he does not. He still feels that, ipso 
Facto, he is an Unitarian. 





the testimony,” he would say, 
© May. no opinions prevail, whe- 
ther they be his own, or those of 
another, which cannot abide that 
ordéa]!” To this we most cordially 
subscribe ; it fixes the limits of the 
disputation, and makes a final ap- 
peal to the testimony of God. 

The ingenious argument by 
which Mr. Hutton endeavours to 
support the startling proposition of 
his. discourse, is this:—-That how 
great soever the powers of any 
being may appear to us,—although 
they should appear inconceivabl: 
great, and should seem unbounded, 
this is no argument that they are 
infinite, or that they are powers 
beyond the measure of a creature’s 
endowment:—and that if any proof 


could be adduced of limitation, in | 


any one single respect, in regard 
to a being so endowed, it is evi- 
dence that that which appeared il- 
limitable to us, has yet a boundary 
beyond the scope of our observa- 
tion, and that the being so endow- 
ed is yet a limited creature : ~On 
this principle it is argued, that 
though Jesus Christ may be proved 
to possess a field of observation, 
and a grasp of understanding, that 
appear quite beyond the reach of 
any ordinary human mind, and 
that seem to us quite illimitable, 
there may be boundaries of his 
knowledge, and of his mind, which 
we cannot discover ; and though 
he be appointed universal Judge, 
and the function may appear to us 
to require omniscience, yet, for any 
thing we know, he may be en- 
dowed with such an enlargement 
of faculty as shall fully qualify 
him for this office, and as shall 
still fall far below the infinite in 
understanding ; and though he be 
said to know the heart, and this 
may appear to us a divine prero- 
gative, yet, for any thing we know, 
this also may be a power imparted, 
limited to its appropriate exercise, 
and by no means reaching the 
stretch of infinity—Such is the 
argument, and this is its applica- 
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tion: the author has found, he 
conceives, 3 limitation of the Sa- 
viour’s knowledge in the text he 
has chosen, and the reader will al- 
ready have prejudged this to be 
Mark xiii. 32. Such a limitation, 
he contends, may be found in the 
testimony of other scriptures, and 
in the facts of his having received 
the knowledge he imparted, of his 
offering prayer, and of his liability 
to temptation; and, with these 

emises, Mr. Hutton concludes, 
that the whole weight of his argu- 
ment goes to establish the position 
he has placed at the head of his 
sermon. i 

“ That there is considerable ingenuity in 
this argument, all will acknowledge ; that 
the ground of controversy is not very com- 
tnon, will be at once perceived. ‘The au- 
thor is not a mau, as it would appear, to 
startle at mysteries, or to employ the ordi- 
nary cant, by which the inexplicable is re- 
jected, whatever the testimony by which 
the doctrine may be upheld, simply because 
it is inexplicable. ‘ The degree of know- 
ledge,’ he argues, ‘ which that being mast 
possess, who is to discharge the daties of 
righteous Judge of the whole earth, to our 
narrow view, it may be granted, has scarcely 
a visible termination ; nor is it, by any 
means, surprising, that, with faculties so 
limited as ours, we should find if difficult 
to conceive, how knowledge, so astonish- 
ingly comprehensive and minute, so ‘ high 
and wonderful,’ can be communicated to a 
finite being. To pr absolutely, 
however, that this is impossible, if it be 
not ‘ to be wise above what is written,’ is 
surely to discover no small degree of weak- 
ness and presumption.’”—Note c, p. 41. 


Whilst this strain of reasoning 
allows that it is “ weakness and 
presumption,” to pronounce ora- 
cularly on the possibilities of 
things so “ difficult to conceive” 
of, as invisible realities ; as a me- 
taphysical argument, it goes far to 
destroy all evidence of an infinite 
Being, excepting that which is de- 
rived immediately from the Scrip- 
tures. According to this principle, 
as Mr. Hutton admits, creation is 
no proof of infinite power, or infi- 
nite wisdom ; because the, power 
and wisdom which formed a uni- 
verse, might be inadequate to the 
production of some mightier work. 
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How far the principle of the ar- 
gument is tenable, it is not for us, 
in this place to determine, as the 
question of the controversy does 
not depend upon it. But we do 
conceive, that its metaphysical ac- 
curacy might be questioned. It 
might, perhaps, be shown, that a 
creature must be limited in lo- 
cality ; that his ideas_must follow 
in succession ; that his knowledge 
must be supplied by communica- 
tion; and that a being thus re- 
stricted, however great, however 
rapid the movements of his mind, 
and however prompt his changes 
of locality, could not superintend 
the government of our single pla- 
net, nor award the final decisions 
of judgment, in regard to our 
single race. 

But we wave this argument, to 
coine to the more legitimate ground 
of scriptural proof. Mr. Hutton’s 
appeal lies here ; and he is pre- 
pared to go any length with these 
statements, for he acknowledges, 
that what is inconceivable to crea- 
tures, may be fact in the economy 
of nature. If Scripture, then, 
should be found to contradict the 
argument of the sermon, it must,- 
by the author's own concession, 
with all its ingenuity, and all 
its apparent strength, be yielded 
up. 

» revelation teaches us to 
deduce the doctrine of divine om- 
nipotence, from those works of 
creation which the metaphysical 
argument under review pronounces 
evidence only of inconceivable, not 
of almighty, power. This fact is 
strongly stated by Mr. Hamilton, 
in his strictures; and, being the 
analogy alleged by the author of 
the sermon, we do not see how he 
can evade the conclusion. The 
argument is forcibly put, and is 
deduced from the opponent’s own 
principles. But analogies are not 
needed. The Scriptures pronounce 
certain acts of knowledge divine, 
and certain operations of discern- 
ment, the exclusive prerogative of 
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Deity. Thus it is argued in the 
Strictures:— 

“ When the omitiscience of Jehovah is 
most. signalized jin Scripture, when it is re- 
presented as knowledge too wonderful for 
us, it is principally made to involve the 
divination of human consciousness, the in- 
sight ipto human vatare, in fine, the com- 
prehension of the heart, Nothing is more 
complex, variable, and unknown. The sun, 
the moon, and the stars, may be chained to 
certain laws, calculated at exact distances, 
and fixed at respective magnitudes, by 
science ; bat who can arrange and sweep 
the firmament of the soul? &c.—‘ O Lord, 
thou hast searched me, and known me. 
Thon understandest my thought afar off. 
Search me, O God, and know my heart ; 
try me, and know my thoughts.’ < For 
thou, even thou only, knowest the hearts of 
all the children of men.’ ‘I, the Lord, 
search the heart, and try the reins.’ ‘ Not 
as pleasing men, but God, which trieth our 
hearts.’> ‘ God is greater than our hearts, 
and knoweth al! things.’”"—pp. 32, 33. 

Here, then, we have the prin- 
ciples on which the argument 
must rest. It rests on no meta- 
physical conclusions, but on the 
express statements, and high claims 
of the Infinite himself. 

It is only a question, then, whe- 
ther these peculiar acts of omnis- 
cience are ever ascribed to the Sa- 
viour. Of this, the Strictures fur- 
nish evidence, that appears to us 
ananswerable. ‘The assertion, that 
“ Jesus knew what was in man ;” 
—the confession of the disciples, 
“ Now we are sure that thou 
knowest all things ;’—the appeal 
of Peter, “ Lord, thou knowest all 
things, thou knowest that I love 
thee ;”—the ascription of the wri- 
ter to the Hebrews, “ Neither is 
there any creature that is not ma- 
nifest’ in his sight, &c.” together 
with some other passages, crowned 
by that strong claim, in Rev. ii.23. 
*€ All the churches shall know that 
I am he which searcheth the reins 
and hearts,” are ably argued, and 
pointedly ranged as evidence.— 
From this evidence, it is justly 
concluded, that omniscience is the 
attribute of the Son also. 

But if evidence be adduced of 
the Saviour’s omniscience, what 
are we to understand by those 


passages, which speak of certain 
limitations of his knowledge? And 
what, in particular, are we to un- 
derstand by the passage Mr. Hut- 
ton has chosen as his text, “ Of 
that day, and that hour, know- 
eth no one, no, not the angels 
which are in heaven, neither the 
Son, but the Father.” It should 
be remembered, that the whole 
controversy hinges upon the fact 
of a divine incarnation ; and though 
we do not pretend to a complete 
knowledge of this inscrutable mys- 
tery ; yet, we could never con- 
ceive, that the humanity was deified 
by the incarnation, any more than 
that the Deity was humanized. 
The natures were not merged, 
though united. However specially 
and personally united with the 
manhood, the Divinity was omni- 
present; yet, the manhood was 
limited, and grew in stature. And, 
in like manner, however specially 
and personally united with the 
manhood, the Deity was omni- 
scient; yet the manhood was 
limited, and grew in wisdom. And, 
as Jesus “ grew in wisdom and 
stature” in youth, so in the matu- 
rity of human growth, a certain 
day and hour might be unknown 
to him, in the one respect, as he 
was a man,—whilst, in another, 
they must both have been distinctly 
known, as he was God. _ This is 
the view of the passage which Mr. 
Hamilton adopts. An attempt to 
explain itaway, as referring to some 
kind of official knowledge, and 
much more the bold attempt to ex- 
clude it from the sacred text, we 
have ever regarded with dissatis- 
faction. Undoubtedly difficulties 
may be started, in opposition to 
the simpler and more familiar mode 
of interpretation; but, if the fact 
that Scripture ascribes at once a 
limited, and an infinite, nature to 
the Saviour, can be proved, we are 
not solicitous to answer objections, 
which are merely grounded on the 
difficulties of an inexplicable sub- 
ject. Mr. Hutton may’ ask :— 
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“ Ave we then to understand, that the 
diyine and human nature, in the person of 
our Saviour, were perfectly distiuct,—so 
much so, that there were subjects on which 
they held no conununication? Are we to 
understand, that those same organs of 
speech, of which the divine natare made 
use at one time, to proclaim its omniscience, 
were employed by the buman natare at 
another, to declare the imperfection of its 
knowledge? Are we to understand, in 
short, that two different beings, a perfect 
and au imperfect, a finite and an infinite, 
occupied the same body; and spoke and 
acted at different times, in a different and 
inconsistent manner? Is this the doctrine 
which we are required to receive as the 
doctrine of Scripture?” pp. 15, 16. 

As we have said, we are not 
careful to answer such questions ; 
but we cordially acquiesce in the 
reply of the Strictures : 

“ T explain it,” referring to the passage 
in question, “ on the principle on his,” the 
Saviour’s, “ limited facalties ; ov your inter- 
pretation, that he who spake it was a man. 
But I cannot discover how the evidence, 
that he is real man refutes the doctrine 
shat he is very God. Nothing that proves 
him actually man, proves him solely man. 
Another set of proofs may establish a divine 
nature with equal effect.” p. 47. 

On this principle, Mr. Hamilton 
goes on to explain all those pas- 
sages, which had been introduced 
into the sermon, as implying limi- 
tation of nature. He shews, that 
as man, the Saviour must have been 
the subject of limitation,—that it 
was consistent that he should offer 
up prayer and supplication,—that 
in prosecution of his work, it was 
right that he should be tempted,— 
and that in pursuance of his en- 

ements, it was necessary that 
he should suffer and die. This 
explanation of the passage pre- 
supposes the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, a doctrine which Mr. Hutton 
“ ventures to affirm,” is not “ once 
mentioned in Scripture,” and “can- 
not even be imagined by us.” In 
a “ note of great extent and acute- 
ness,” he dwells upon this subject, 
and complains that the Trinitarian 
attaches no definite ideas to that 
nal distinction, which subsists 

in the Divine essence. He requires 
a definition of terms, and especially 
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of the terimilé person,” as applied 
to the Trinity “gud, with the show 
of rational demur, ses to receive 
a proposition that cafiaet be fully 
comprehended. In the Stujictures, 
it is, however, shewn, that Sigh a 
demur would tend to unive 
scepticism. 
does the author, instead of attempt- 
ing to scale the secret place of 
Deity’s abode, appeal to the mind 
of his opponent : 

“You proceed to inquire the definite 
meaning, the precise acceptation of persons 
in our theological nomenclature. Is ‘this 
an essential preliminary ?. Must I know the 
exact amount of meaning borne by each 
term, in a proposition, before I credit it? 
Person, when used of man, implies so many 
riddles of identity, and vicissitade, of will 
and necessity, of intellection and materialism, 
that I recal not a mere puzzling word. 
Berkeley esteemed it a shadow, and Hume 
an impression. Before you reject a propo- 
sition, from a deficiency of clearness in its 
terms, ask yourself, whether you are consis- 
tent. There isa God. 1 find in this pro- 
position, a hopelessly unintelligible term. 
If we wait until some one has ‘the good- 
bess to explain,” we musi reject the propo- 
sition, because of the obscurity of its term, 
and say, that there is no God. God is om- 
niscient. Now, omniscience, as we under- 
stand it, is a contradiction; the knowledge 
of all the past implying a certain sum, of all 
the future a certain limit. If we still wait 
for the convenient interpreter, even must 
this proposition also lie in abeyance and 
dispute. ‘Tell me what is God, tell me 
what is his omniscience ; I will then tell 
you, not from ‘* gooduess,” but justice, 
what is the import of person when theologi- 
cally connected and employed.” 


From this partial analysis and 
these brief extracts, our readers 
will perceive the state of the con- 
troversy, as maintained by these 
two authors. The pamphlets are 
full of matter, and much interest- 
ing discussion, incidentally intro- 
duced, we have not even men- 
tioned. From what has appeared, 
it will be perceived, that angry 
invective is not suffered to inter- 
fere with the sober argumentation 
of an awful theme,—that the Bible 
is admitted as the common appeal, 
—and that the writers are not of 
an ordinary class. 

Mr. Hutton’s Sermon is cha~ 


And thus admirably ~ 
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racterized by an appearance of 
candour, of ingenuousness, of so- 
licitude for truth, and of reverence 
towards Deity ;—qualities which 
give it a marked distinction in 
comparison with many other works 
on the same side of the question. 
But there is a pertinacious cleav- 
ing to that often-refuted fallacy, 
by which Unitarians, proving the 
humanity of Jesus, so constantly 
take it for granted, that they have 
refuted the doctrine of his divinity. 
—The notes are of considerable 
extent, and display more of the 
acumen of discussion than the 
sermon itself. 

With the author of the Stric- 
tures we have throughout inad- 
vertently associated ourselves, and 
have spoken of his cause as ours. 
As Reviewers we are supposed to 
have our own peculiar principles, 
and our principles are, in general, 
those of Mr. Hamilton. But for 
the sake of those principles, did 
we think his arguments weak, we 
should be among the last to pro- 
nounce them sufficient; did we 
think he was betraying the cause, 
we should be foremost to show 
what might appear to us the fal- 
lacy of his reasonings, and, as far 
as we might be able, to wrest the 
cause from unskilful hands. But 
these Strictures display a mind 
sufficiently calm to exercise all its 
judgment, and sufficiently ardent 
to follow up its reasoninys to the 


best advantage ; nor do they less . 


evince a mind of considerable 
grasp and acuteness. The author 
equally disdains the inconclusive 
argument, however specious, and 
seizes the legitimate one, however 
recondite. In meeting the diffi- 
culties coiled round his subject, 
he does not rush forward to cut 
the knot; he patiently traces its 
involutions, and, with a skilful 
hand, unravels its combinations. 
Throughout it is the system he 
shreds and disshevels, not the man 
he anathematizes. Indeed, though 
. we would be the last to pronounce 





a hasty invective, or a personal 
anathema, there is something ra- 
ther too latitudinarian, as it ap- 
pears to us, in some of Mr. Ha- 
milton’s expressions. If the Gos- 
pel be that scheme which Trini- 
tarians conscientiously believe it 
to be, and if to embrace it is 
indispensably necessary to sal- 
vation, and to reject it is to expose 
ourselves to a dreadful doom,—it 
is not the disciple that “ de- 
nounces future award,” it is the 
threatening of insulted mercy, it 
is the denunciation of unpro- 
pitiated justice,—“ If ye believe 
not that [ am he, ye shall die in 
your sins;” “ He that believeth 
not is condemned already, because 
he hath not believed in the name 
of the only-begotten Son of God.” 
But how dangerous soever we 
conceive the errors of Socinianism, 
we admire the spirit, and adopt 
the sentiment of the Strictures, 
when it is said, in relation to cer- 
tain expressions of love and re- 
verence to the Saviour, employed 
by its advocate, 


“ I rather fee] ashamed that such glow- 
ing expressions of attachment should pro- 
cced from them who inust affix a limit, and 
impose a restraint; while our attachment 
rises to such low inteusity, and kindles to 
such feeble ardour, though it expatiates on 
infinity, and centres in God. An Unitarian 
may check himself, we need not; oar 
warmth cannot sublimate into enth " 
nor Our praise exaggerate into idolatry ; 
‘our souls can magnify the Lord, our 
spiriis can rejoice in God our Saviour.’” 








We would willingly have re- 
ferred to many other topics 
brought forward in these Stric- 
tures, and all bearing upon the 
great controversy ; we would wil- 
lingly have spoken of the textual 
criticisms contained in them; we 
would willingly have quoted se- 
veral passages, strong in argument, 
rich in illustration, or glowing in 
piety; and we would willingly 
have transcribed, at some length, 
the pages that exhibit the won- 
drous effects of evangelical truth, 
however simple the preacher, and 





















however unpromising the objects 
of its dispensation ; but we have 
already exceeded the limits we 
had allotted ourselves for this re- 
view.—We have had little oppor- 
tunity of adverting to style. The 
Strictures exhibit some marks of 
hasty composition, and are not 
always correct. There is, too, a 
certain mannerism in Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s composition. His thoughts 
have always an air of originality, 
and he is rich in illustration ; but 
his sentences are not always so 
transparent a medium for his con- 
ceptions as we could desire. 

The accidents of the discussion, 
however, are nothing; the topic 
is every thing. To us that pas- 
sage, already quoted, has ever ap- 
pearel in the light of an ap- 
palling threatening: —“ all the 
churches shall know that I am he 
which searcheth the reins and 
hearts.” It will be a fact em- 
blazoned in its own light and 
evidence, demonstrated by the 
universality of the Judge’s know- 
ledge, forcing conviction upon 
every mind, which shall then be 
exposed to view. The guilty con- 
science shall feel the glance of that 
omniscient eye, and writhe in vain 
under the fierceness of its ven- 
geance. Then shall it be disco- 
vered, that he who sits as Judge 
was, at the same moment, present 
in all the remotest parts of crea- 
tion; that, through successive 
ages, he.had followed the human 
mind in all its obliquities, and 
secret movements, with an eye 
which nothing could escape ; and 
that all men are known unto him, 
in the most subtle elements of 
character, under the most specious 
garbs of deception, and in every 
shade of variation. There his di- 
vinity must be felt, although the 
wonderful combination of the di- 
‘vine and human natures should 
still remain a mystery inscrutable 
by human reason. How awful is 
the thought of receiving the first 
settled idea and firm persuasion of 
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the Saviour’s power and godhead, 
amidst the awe of his final appear- 
ance,and whilst he shall pronounce 
the sentence of eternal doom. 

Mr. Scales’s sermon, though oc- 
casioned by Mr. Hutton’s, does not 
profess to enter either into the 
philological or metaphysical bear- 
ings of the great question, but 
simply to counteract, by a plain 
statement of the Scriptural testi- 
mony, the pernicious errors con- 
tained in Mr. H.’s pages. The 
text is, “ For in him dwelleth all 
the fulness of the godhead bodily,” 
and with those who feel the weight 
of scriptural authority as incon- 
ceivably more powerful than all 
the refinements of criticisms, and 
subtleties of metaphysical reason- 
ing, it will be esteemed a very 
valuable discourse. The author 
has brought forward and arranged, 
in an interesting form, and accom- 
panied with the most appropriate 
and serious remarks, a superabun- 
dance of scriptural evidence to 
support the proposition at the head 
of his sermon. He présents it to 
the public, not as an answer, 
kara trodac, to the reasonings of 
Mr. H., whom he resigns to the 
author of the Strictures, but as an 
attempt to vindicate, upon the 
plain testimony of revelation, the 
claim of Christ to all the fulness of 
Godhead. The unsoundness of the 
principle on which the whole of 
Mr. H.’s reasoning depends, is con- 
cisely exposed in the following 
short extract, with which we must 
close our remarks. 

« That the properties of the two natures, 
which were joined in the person of Christ, 
were not intermixed and confounded in one 
uniform sentiment, and altogether accord. 
ant with scriptare, for the human nature 
did not become divine, nor the divine na- 
ture homan. It was no more inconsistent 
that the humanity, whose powers and pro- 
perties are necessarily limited, should not 
know all things, than that it should not be 
able to do all things, or to fill all things. 
And that Christ, as man, did not know the 
last day, no more derogates from his divine 
nature, or disproves his omniscience, than 
that he became man, and was mortal, dis- 
proves his eternal Godhead.”—p. 25. 
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MISSLONS OF THE UNITED BRETHREN. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


GwabdENTHAL.—This settlement continues in a flourishing condition, and the 
work of the Lord appears to be steadily advancing. ‘ In our conference, on the 
6th April, 1819,” say the Missionaries, «« seventy-one capcee were appointed to 
advance in the ivile of the church; viz. eleven to be candidates for baptism, 
five received; fifteen baptized; nineteen candidates for the Lord’s Supper; nine- 
teen confirmed, and two to be re-admitted. Having been called by the chapel 
servants, they all approached our house in a kind of procession, to be informed, in 
turn, of the favour that awaited them. It is not easy to conceive what we feel, 
when we see and s with such a number of candidates. for union with 
the Christian church, who, but lately, have been ignorant and unprincipled 
heathen.” Edifying accounts are given of several members of the church, who 
have “ finished their course with joy.” Two are particularly mentioned, of 
whom it is said+-** The happy consummation of these two worthy members of 
our congregation, made a deep impression on all our people,.and we heard man 
edifying remarks made upon it by our communicants when they came to spe 
with us.” Of another they thus write: ‘« Paul Stompje, a man lately come hithér, 
departed this life happily. having fled for refuge and pardon of his sins to Jesus. 
He was baptized on his death-bed, and appeared, indeed, as a brand plucked from 
the burning.” 

Wirre Revier.—In a former Number* we gave the substance of an interest- 
ing letter from Mr. Hallbeck, of Gnadenthal, which stated, that this station had 
been re-oceupied. Temporary buildings have been erected, and preparations are 
making for a permanent establishment, which we hope will, ere long, contain 
some of those wild Caftres, who lately ravaged this delightful spot. 

The harvest last year has been abundant, and there is now a prospect of out- 
ward peace and prosperity. In November last, there were 155 Hottentots under 
the care of the brethren, of whom nineteen were communicants. 

Many charitable persons in Europe have sent clothes and other articles to this 
settlement, which have proved highly acceptable to the distressed Hottentots. 

The Missionaries express much gratitude to Col. Cuyler and his lady, and the 
inhabitants of Uitenhage in general, for the great kindness shown to them in their 
distress.. ‘There is something heroic in the conduct of the Missionaries at Witte 
Revier.—-With a firmness surprising to others, they remained in the face of dan- 
ger, while duty bade them stay ; and, at the first call, they return again to their 
post; not, however, without their fears, yet trusting in God for protection. «I 
must confess,” says Mrs. Schmitt, ‘‘ that some days before we left Uitenhage, I 
had a great struggle with my timid heart ; but I can now say, to the praise 
of our Lord and Saviour, that he has hitherto granted the first petition I offered 
up to him on this spot, even before I left the waggon, that he would help me in 

jis weakness. I feel here quite comfortable and at home, and cannot say that 
the elephants, wolves, and tygers, who approach very near to our dwelling, much 
alarm me: we are now accustomed to them; but, it seems, they withdraw by 


degrees.” 
GREENLAND. 


Licutenavu.—Mr. Beck, in a letter dated June, 1819, thus writes :—*« The 
Lord has again, throughout the foregoing year, been very gracious to us, and 
preserved among our Lae a true hunger and thirst after the word of life, that 
they might find pasture for their souls, Our daily meetings were numerously 
attended. Their Thess was so great, that, frequently, when they arrived 
just at the time of the evening service, having spent the whole day at sea, they 
would immediately come to the church, wet, cold, and hungry as they were, 
without taking any refreshment. On particular occasions there was scarcely 
room for the people. Besides those who were added to the church by holy bap- 
tism, thirteen, baptised as children, were solemnly received into the congrega- 
tion, and ten admitted as communicants. ' 








* See Vol. iii. p. 175. ‘ 
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“ We are now in enpettitiin of receiving the New Greenland Hymt‘book, | 
printed in Germany. e small Society in Dénmark, instituted for the putpose 
of promoting the cause of the Gospel, and of true Christianity, relive some 
years ago, to do something in behalf of Greenland, and to print a short extract of 
the Bible for children (Kinder Bibel). They sent hither for a translation, and 
were only prevented by the late disturbances from finishing the work. ‘The Rev. 
Otto Fabricius undertook the revision of the press, and now 4000 copies have 
been sent to Greenland, to be distributed among the people in each settlement. 
{ have written to our good friend, the Rev. Mr. Windekilde, and requested that 
he might send us some religious reports and journals in the Danish language. 
We are sorry that English is not at oi cnclemieeh here, or, I am persuaded, tha 
we should be generously supplied with many edifying publications.” 

In October, 1818, Mr. Kleinschmidt visited the Christian and heathen Green. 


. landers in the neighbourhood of Lichtenau, near the hot spring. With two as- 


sistants, he conversed and preached amongst them. The heathen Greenlanders, 
in general, seem to be almost entirely engrossed by the cares of this life. Mr. 
K.'s two companions remarked, on ome occasion, that. their heathen countrymen 
thought of nothing but their bellies. é 

In passing along, they called upon a heathen man, who, with his family, had 
lately been in imminent danger of perishing at sea. This man, —. very cor- 
rect in his morals, when spoken to about conversion, had always asked, whether 
80 a man as he was needed it; but it now appeared as if the danger of im- | 
mediate death had brought him to refiection, and convinced him of the necessity 
of being prepared for it.‘ ‘That they have become, in general, more civilized,” 
says Mr. K. “ appears quite satisfactory to most of the heathen, till the Spirit of 
God convinces them of sin.” 

Nary.—Mr. Schmittman is proceeding with a translation of the New Testa- 
ment into the Esquimaux language, by Europeans esteemed tps ditfi- 
cult. An Esquimaux brother, naméd Joseph, lately departed, rendered es- 
sential services to the translation. 


WEST INDIES. 


St. Taomas an: St. Jan.—-The premises of the Missionaries in these islands 
suffered severely in the late dreadful hurricane of September last. _ Their lives,’ 
however, were preserved, while many fel! by the fury of the tempest. y 

Sr. Kirts.—‘* During the year 1819,” says Mr. Johansen, “‘ there have been 
baptized by us 114 children, and 68 adults; received into the congregation 118% 
re-admitted 79 ; admitted to the holy communion 68; readmitted 15; candidates 
for the communion 118; for baptism 246; departed this life 70; excluded 46. 
At the close of the year, our negro congregation consisted of 2563 persons, 295 
more than at the close of 1818. To these may be added about 500 new people, 
who receive instruction, and some excluded persons, who yet attend, in hopes of 
re-admission. Eighteen persuns, of both sexes, are now under special instruction, 
previous to confirmation.” hess 

The Governor is well di towards the Mission, and has presented a harid- 
some donation in aid of their new settlement. . 

Antieva.—At the close of last year, the numbers stood as follows :—S¢. John's 
$469 adults, 1001 children ; Gracchil, 1180 adults, 474 children; Gracebay,-851 
Prag 286 children ; hog - janet we sr A adults, ~ er 3; in + — 

to 7669 persons, besides catechumens and new people. Du ear, in. 
the four settlements, 672 adults and 276 children were baptised ¢ 207 Srmerly 
excluded persons were re admitted. 


CHEROKEE INDIANS. 


Mr. Schweinitz, in a letter, dated Oct. 1819, says of this Mission :—“ The 
number of baptized Cherokees is now seven, and among them is that excellent 
head-man of the nation, Charles Renatus Hicks, who, with such ability and in- 
tegrit » concluded the last treaty with United States—the ground-work, 1 

no doubt, of a future incorporation of that nation with the United States’ 
people. Indeed the prospect of this Mission begins to brighten every way, and 
we are now most distressed, on finding ourselves unable to provide Missionaries 


t. 

“TI shall be glad to send you, now and then, some account of this Mission, 
which, I cannot help thinking, would be interesting, from the peculiar character 
those who have embraced the Gospel. The men are, altogether, of 
first respectability in the nation, and as, during the late embassy to 
Washington, have done honour, not only to the Gospel, but to the capacity and 
00d ‘sense of the Aborigines. 1 hardly ever read any thing more affecting, than 
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a letter from the firstling Margaret Ann Crutchfield te brother Van Vleck, on 
the oppression of the Cherokee nation, which was then suffering from certain 
lawless s, to which the wapranneee of Brother Hicks have now put an 
efiectusl stop. The visit of the t of the United States thas, I helieve 
made a very favourable impression on his mind ; so that there is little doubt that 
the ben t intentions of Government will, at length, prevail, in the establish- 
ment of the natural rights of the Indians.” 





LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
(Continued from Vol. III. p. 167.) 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

Care Toww.—A deputation, consisting of the Rev. J. Campbell and the Rev. 
Jobn Philip, late of Aberdeen, has been tched to the Missions in this part 
of the world, for the ag age of inspection and arrangement. When this is ac. 
complished, Mr. Philip is to remain at Cape Town, as the Society’s accredited 
agent and superintendent of Missions in South Africa. 

StEevvtewsoscn.—- We are happy to learn, that our Government have promised 
to send their orders for removing those improper restrictions on the ordinances of 
the Gospel, under which good Mr. Bakker was, fur a long time, so much dis- 
eou 

CaLepon.— Mr. Seidenfaden continues to enjoy much encouragement in his 
ministry here. The members of the church were eighty-two, with a prospect of 
increase. Mr. S. promotes civilization greatly, and by his judicious directions, 
land, which, from draught, was unproductive, is now ha to produce support 
sufficient for 5u0 families. The natives very sensibly feel this benefit, and it 
operates as a spur tu their industry. 

Hoocte Kratt; or, asit is now called, Pacatt’s-porp.—In the midst of in- 
creasing usefulness, the excellent Missionary Mr. Pacalt has been removed to 
the reward of his labours. In testimony of his regard, the landrost has requested 
Government to recognize the change of name to the place. The Rev. Mr. He- 


rold, Dutch minister of George, kindly engaged to instruct Mr. Pacalt’s mourning ~ 


flock, on the Sabbath afternoon, until 2 successor could arrive. Mr. Messer, from 
pauper i was mentioned by Mr. P. asa suitable person for this station, and 
‘is now settled in it. About 300 Hottentots and others attend. In the school 
there are about penenay children. Nothing can be more delightful, than to 
hear of the elevation of character which these people have undergone under the 
benign influence of the Gospel. ‘+ Six years ago,” says Mr. Campbell, «* when 
our late Brother Pacalt arrived at the krall of Hottentots residing here, nota 
field or garden was to be seen; nothing but a few miserable buts, and the inha- 
_bitants clothed in tattered sheep-skins. Every thing wore the aspect of extreme 
wretchedness.” Now they have houses and walls, pools for the cattle, gardens, 
fields, a place of worship, and, in short, every needful comfort. «+ When the 
Mission commenced, there was not a yard of cotton cloth to be seen in the krall; 
now, on the Lord’s-day, almost every female in the place of worship is as neat! 

i as those of any country congregation in Ragland. They behave wi 
uncommon decorum, during the whole time of worship, and retire with stillness, 
and in an orderly manner, the women first, then the men and the boys. Mr. 
Pacalt left all his. property, which amounts to about 3000 rix-dollars, (.£650.) to 
the Missionary Society.” His loss is universally regretted. 

Berarrspoxr.--A new place of worship has been erected here, in which Mr. 
Barker, of ‘Theopolis. is to minister. He’sueceeds Mr. Messer, who is gone to 
Pacalt’s-dorp. ring the year 1818, twelve adults and fifty children were bap- 
tized. In the schoul there were about 130 children. Religion has not been s0 

ing at this station of late, though not without vigour. ‘The external ap- 

mee of the settlement is much improved. Several young Hottentots have 

en bound out as apprentices to different trades, in neighbouring towns, and 
show considerable quickness in learning. 

THEoPo.1s.—This settlement has suffered greatly from the depredations of 
the Caffres in the late war. The fortitude of Mr. Ulbricht, amidst thousands of 
furious sav , was admirable. Nearly 800 head of cattle were driven off the 
settlement y the Caffres. «* We are surrounded with Caffres,” says Mr. U. 
** who are only waiting an opportunity to rush in upon us. The whole country 


between this and Uitenhage is deserted ; the dwellings of the farmers are burnt, 
the military stations forsaken, and some officers and others murdered. Our 
remaining cattle we keep in the village, the women and children sleep in the 
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of energy and the church and are defénded by 100 of our people, 
possession -arms.- We have y any rest, night or day ; all is confu- 
sion and distress: I am ready to die with fatigue. Our friends, at Graham's 
Town, haye invited us to come to them, but I cannot prevail on myself to quit 
my station. Were we to leave the place, the houses would be all burnt; our 
corn would be all destroyed, and the Hottentots would be discouraged. I am, 
, resolved to abide where I am, trusting is the Lord. Pray for us: our 

eyes are up unto the Lord ; he-only can help.” 
We trust, the faithful Missionary and his people are now restored tu peace and 

comfort. . 
Carraanta.—-The promising commencement of this Mission has been blasted, 
by d death of the Society's Missionary, Mr. Williams, and the breaking out of 

Caffre war. 
© Herazisan anv Gracentt1, in the Country of the Wild Bushmen.—'The Mis- 
sionaries at these places have been obliged to withdraw, by order of Government. 
Garqua Town.—--The affairs of this-settlement appear to be, on the whole, im- 
proving. The attendance on public worship, on the sabbath, was increased, ac- 
cording to the last accounts; but since 1817, the brethren had not been able’to 
record any new conversions. ‘There were some, among the members of the 
church, exemplary for their deportment ; but others, who once made a great 
ion, now discover very little real: piety. 
: The external state of the settlement is improving: every year more land is 
brought into cultivation. 

New Latraxkoo.--Mr. Moffat, one of the Suciety’s Missionaries, who visited 
this interesting spot, in Sept. 1618, says of the Mission —** In an external re- 
th look very well. ‘The brethren haye laboured hard; they have built 
a decent church of wood and reed, covered with clay. They are also building 
houses for themselves, have formed good gardens, and have led out the Krooman 
River, nearly three miles, to the spot where their institution is placed. Mateebe 
eat love to the Missionaries, and will not, by any means, allow them 
to depart. The attendance at public worship is tolerable, though no fruit as yet 


Mr. Helm, of Griqua Town, being acquainted with the Bootchuana tongue, 
is about to translate the Scriptures into it, and to remove to Iattakoo. A great 
concern to obtain teachers and instruction is manifested by many chiefy of the’ 
neighbouring tribes. Their solicitations, and those of their people, in several in- 
stances, have been most importumate, and several jourrties have been made to 
the Missionaries, on this account. 

JeRvusaLeM, formerly AFRicANER’s Krati.-—-From the barrenness of the soil 
all around Namaqualand, it is intended, by Africaner and the Missionary, Mr. 
Moffat, to remove, probably to the Bootchuana country. 

In April last, Mr. Moffat visited Cape Town, in company with a Damara con- 
vert, a Bootchuana, and the once formidable Africaner. The appearance of this 
chief, at the Cape, excited great interest, especially on beholding the mighty 
change which the gospel has made in his character. An interesting account is 
given of his answers on many points in religion, and they are such as no Chris- 

ian, we had almost: said, as no divine, n to be ashamed of. In no instance, 
perhaps, except in that of the apostle Paul, has the efficacy of divine grace been 
more apparent. All the Society's exertions are well rewarded by this one trophy 
of divine power and mercy. § 

Favourable hopes are also entertained respecting three of Africaner’s sons, one 
of whom, Titus, was formerly a decided enemy to Mr. Ebner. esl) the 

Warm Baru.-- Mr. Ebner has again removed to this spot, at the solicitation 
of the Captain Bondleswart, who resides here. Since his return-hither, Mr. 

has met with much discouragement. The people seemed intent on ob- 


- taining horses and grain, and powder and lead, and paid very little attention to 


public worship, or respect to their teacher. ; ies 

We lament to observe, in several instances in South Africa, a decline of piety 
with an increase of worldly 

Mavaitivs.-—The members of the church here, under Mr. Le Brun’s care, 
have increased to twenty, and others are candidates for admission. Of those 
already in communion, he had appointed two to preach in the suburbs of Port 
Louis. He has usually from sixty to eighty constant hearers. He preaches 
himself, at stated times, and is wer day engaged in his free-school, wherein are 

wards of ninety boys. An Auxiliary Missionary Society has been established 
af Port Louis, the produce of which is to be applied to the support of the Mada< 
grscar Mission ; the produce, at present, is ry to £90, per annum, contri- 
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buted by about twenty perme. in church fellowship.--An-example, we believe, 
not easy to be vastched England. ; ‘ ; 

Managascan.--Messrs. Bevan and Jopes, with their families, after establish- 
pe settlement on this island, with encouraging prospects, were attacked with 
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ness. Its ravages were such, that, in a short 2, Mr. and Mrs. Bevan and 
Mrs. Jones and her infant, were all swept away, leaving poor Mr. Jones alone, 
and himself but just recovering from the elfects of the Malagash fever. He 
writes, however, in the true spiriéof a Christian Missionary; pressed down under 
heavy trials, yet not disheartened, but determined to proceed according to his 
ability, and calling on others to repair to his succour. \ “The Mialegass be 
says, ‘‘ are very desirous of being instructed. Here is a noble field for labour, - 


WEST INDIES. 
Demerara—The chapels of Messrs. Davies and Elliott at Georgetown 
eontinue well attended, and the number in coramunion to increase. Mr. ies 
expected to add at the commencement of last year thirty members. In the action 
instituted against the printer of the Guiana Chronicle, for defamation, Mr. Davies 
has, an informality, been non-suited ; but the impression on the public 
is wotwithstanding very favourable towards him, and ne new trial is therefore 
intended. At Le Resouvenir nig rag whee ues mn eaeve the been en- 
tin the tion is a the negroes. His congre« 
gation is about 700. NOs same of the shactehinen, ia bet less than one house in 
ve, the slaves pray with their families. : Ts in 
. Trinmap.—A y bond of £500. sterling to abstain in their discourses 
from all ‘ contentious refutations” of the tenets of ‘the churches of England and 
i i on the Protestant Missionaries here, one of the 
. Mercer, thought it right to decline the 
such a restriction ; conceiving it a violation of religious 
The Directors have signified their approbation, and Lord Bathurst has 
to do all in his power to mitigate the operation of this persecuting 


SIBERIA. : 


liberty. 
measure. 

* Mr. has removed from Irkeutsk to Selinginsk, for the purpose ef 
enjoying ter facilities in learning the spreaeion language. Mr. Hahn, his 
associate, on seoment af ag ss gs to 

uire the the Calmucks. 
Messrs Sean 2A uille are now on their — to join Mr. ns pat A The 
Emperor, Prince Galitzin, and M. Papoff have shown them marked civility, and 
afferded them the mast liberal facilities for prosecuting their long journey through 
Siberia. 
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Discovery of the Brahminical Theo- 
logy: or, the Affecting Tale of Feizi 
and his Preceptor. 

‘¢ Tue Emperor Akber, tho bred 

in all the strictness of the Mahomme- 

dan faith, possessed a mind too liberal 
and enlarged to be holden in chains by 

any superstition whatsoever. With a 

design to choose his own religion, or 

perhaps from mere curivsity, he made 
minute - uiries ap teres g = several 
systemsof divinity that prevailed amon 

— ‘The letter, of which Mr 
vaser has given to the world a trans- 

lated copy, in which he solicits the 

Port that Missionaries 

be sent to instruct him, and his 
people in the doctrines of Christianity 
singular instance of deviation, from 


an > 


the strong original bias to his own reli- 
gion, in the mind of a Mohammedan, 
kber was successful in his researches 
cmeng all classes of religious votaries, 
except the Hindoos: from a know 
of their sacred mysteries, he found him- 
Suan te cs” Hee ee 
im to . Diametrica’ 
te to the Mohammedan d Frat 
systems of faith, which eagerly embrace 
ar we ot every description, the 
rahmin superstition rejected all con- 
verts, and consequently defied all in- 
vestigation. Not all his authority, nor. 
promises could induce the priests af 
that order to reveal thé principles of 
their faith: at length artifice succeed 
when power failed, and in Feizi, the 


Brother of his minister and nt, 
Abal Pazil, a properinstrument seemed 
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to be found to accomplish the desired 


t. 
zi was at that time but of tender 
years; but sufficiently advanced to re- 
ceive instruction for the part he was to 
act. Under the character of a poor 
orphan of the Sacerdotal tribes, he was 
received into the house, and under the 
rotection of a learned Brahmin at 
Seoares; and in the course of ten years, 
not only became master of the Sanscreet 
; but ofall the various branches 
of science taught at that celebrated 
University. The time approached for 
his return to the Court of Akber, and 
measures for “ safe and or ; 
departure trom his patron, city 
where he had so lng resided, were ac- 
cordingly taken by the anxious monarch. 
An ardent passion, conceived by the 
th for the beautiful daughter of the 
Brahmin, and the impulse of gratitude 
stropgly acting upon a generous mind, 
induced him in a moment, when vir- 
tuous principles predominated over the 
3 ions of vanity and ambition, to 
trate himself at the = of vee 
red preceptor, to confess the inten 
sede -anioes a flood of tears, to 
solicit his forgiveness. 
The venerable priest, petrified with 
a at the tidi remained <4 some 
utes in agonizing suspense ati : 
found silence’ At length starting from 
his reverie, without descending to the 
— a yoo # he seized r 
poniard which hung at his girdle, an 
was just foing to , hav it in his own 
bosom. ‘The unbappy youth, arresting 
his uplifted arm, conjured him to at- 
tempt nothing against so sacred a life, 
and promised cheerfully to submit to 
any severities that might expiate his 
offence. The Brahmin, who revered 
the uncommon genius and erudition of 
his pupil, now burst into tears, and de- 
clared his readiness to forgive him, as 
well as to continue in life, if he would 
t him two requests. Feizi with 
transport consented, and solemnly swore 
to hold his injanctions inviolably sacred. 
‘Those injunctions were, that he should 
never translate the vepas, nor réveal 
to any person whatever, the mysterious 
symbol of the Brahmin creed. Feizi 
—_ the solemn promise he had made 
as long as the Brahmin lived ; but con- 
i himself released from the obli 
tion at the moment of his death. fie 
then imparted to theSecretary of Akber 
the leading principles of the Brahmin 
faith, which that writer detailed in the 
Ayeen Akbery, the first, though not 
the most ample source of all the real 
poe we have obtained, concern. 
ing the theology and literature of Hin. 
dostan.”— Maurice's Indian Antiquities. 
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T following seaiking iaterp ition of 
HE interposi 
Providence, is stated to have taken 
during Mr. Baxter's residence at 
ventry. Several of the Ministers 
ejected by the act of uniformity, why 
resided in this city, united with Mr, 
.in establishing 9 lecture in 3 
private house, on a neigh 
mon. The time of worship was. gene- 
rally a very early hour. Mr. Baxter 
left Coventry in the evening, intending 
to peooch the lecture the following 
morning. The night being dark he. lost. 
his way, and after wandering about a 
considerable time, he came to a gentle- 
man’s house, where he asked for direc- 
tion. The servant who came to the 
door informed his master, that a person 


of very 1 ble appearance had lost 
his way. e gentleman, thinking it 
would be unsafe for such a person to be 


wandering on the common at so late an 
hour; requested the servant to invite 
him in. Mr. Baxter readily accepted 
the kind proposal, aud met with a very 
hospitable reception. His conversation 
was such as to give his host an exalted 
idea of his good sense, and his extensive 
information. The gentleman. wishi 

to know the quality of his guest, 

after supper, ‘* as most persone have 
some employment or profession in life, 
I bave no doubt, Sir, that you have 
yours.” Mr. Baxter, replied with a 
smile, ‘* yes,” Sir, ** 1. am a man 
catcher.” “ A man catcher,” said the 
gentleman, “are you?” “ Lam very 
glad to hear you say so, for you are the 
very want. I ama justice of 
the peace in this district, and am cam- 
missianed to secure the person of Diek 
Baxter, who is expected to preach,.at a 
conventicle in this neighbourhood, earl. 
to-morrow morning; you shall go wi 
me, and I doubt net, we ily 
apprehend the rogue.” Mr. Baxter 
very prudently consented to accompany 
him. Accordingly the gentleman ou 
the following morning took. Mr.'Bax- 
ter in his carriage to the place where 
the meeting was to be held. When 
they arrived at the spot, they saw ‘a 
considerable number of people hovering 
about ; for seeing the carriage of the 
justice, and suspecting his intentions, 
they were afraid to enter the house. 
The justice observing this, said to Mr, 
Baxter, “I am afraid that they have 
obtained some information of my de- 
sign, Baxter has probably been a Aaa 
of it, and, therefore, will not falfil lis 


engagement; for you see the people 
will Bot 0 into the house: I chink if 
we extend our ride a little further, our 


departure may encouragethem to assem- 
ble, and _on our’ feturn we may falti 
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our commission.” When they returned, 
they found their efforts for the 

still a unwilling to assem- 
le. The magistrate thinking he should 


be inted of the object he had in 
view, to his companion, that 
as the 2 were very much disaf- 
fected to ment, he would te 


much to him, to address them 
on the subject of loyalty and be- 
viour. Mr, Baxter replied, that per- 
haps this would not be deemed suffi- 
cient, for as a religious service was.the 
object for which they were met together, 
po) pen: not be satisfied with advice 
nature; but if the magistrate 
would begin with prayer, he would 
then endeavour to say something to 
them. The Peper replied, putting 
his hand to his pocket, “ indeed, Sir, 
I have not got my or hook with 
ily comply with 
Baer ir ep However, I am per- 
; that a person of your appear- 
atice and re bility would be able tu 
pray with them as well as to talk to 
them.” I beg, therefore, that you * will 
be — as to begin with prayer.” 
This being agreed to, they alighted 
from the carriage, and entered the 
house, and the oe hesitating no 
longer immediately followedthem. Mr. 
Baxter then commenced the service by 
prayer, and prayed with that serious- 
ness and fervour for which he was 80 
eminent. The magistrate standing by 
was soon melted into tears. ‘The 
divine then preached in his accustomed 
lively and zealous manner. When he 
had concluded, he turned to the justice, 
and said, “Sir, I am the very Dick 
Baxter of whom you are in pursuit. 
Tam ey at your disposal.” The 
te, 


owever, had felt so much 
dur the service, and saw things in 
so d t a light, that he laid aside 


entirely all his enmity to the noncon- 
formists, and ever afterwards became 
their sincere friend and advocate, and 
it is believed also a decided Christian. 


A remarkable Eclipse of the Sun in the’ 


present Year. 


Tae solar eclipse which will happen on _ 


Thursday, Sept. 7, in the present vear, 
will be the greatest of all those which 
have happened in this part of Europe 
ever since the year 1764 ;_ and, indeed, 
of all those which will again happen 
here before the vear 1847.._ Like the 
two eclipses alluded to, it will be anau- 
lar; that is, the dise of the mvon will 
not wholly cover the disc of the sun; 
but in certain -parte of the earth, the 
sun will shew the appearance of an an- 
nulus, or ring round the body of the 


moon, the position and itude of 
which will d on the situation of 
the spectator. In no part ef England, 
however, will this annular appearance 
be observed, though it will in the Shet- 
land Islands. But on the Continent, 
and in any part of that tract of country 
which extends nearly in a straight line 
from the north of Westphalia to the 
south of Italy, the inhabitants will have 
an opportinity of witnessing this sin- 
gular phenomenon, which cannot but 
excite peculiar interest among astrono- 
ore in particular, and mankind in ge- 
neral. 


—_———— 


Bristol Literary and Philosophical 
Tnstitutioa. 


[7 has been for several years in contem- 
plation to form a Philosophical Society 
in Bristol, after the example of 1.on- 
don, Edinburgh, Livespoo!, Dublin, and 
some other great towns of the empire. 
But from various causes this important 
object has been delayed till now. On 
the 29th of February, the ceremony of 
laying the foundation-stone of a new 
and magnificent building for literary 
and phileophical purposes took place. 
The west end of the bottom of Park 
Street, one of the finest streets in Bris- 
tol, is the site of ground chosen for this 
purpose. The building is to contain a 
spacious lecture room, with a laboratory 
adjoining ; a room of noble dimensions 
destined for a library; two apartments 
which may be appropriated, the one for 
an exhibition-room, the other for a mu- 
seum; a reading-room for reviews, 
pamphlets, newspapers, &c. ; seme other 
rooms for subsidiary purposes, und for 
the accommodation of a resident guar- 
dian for the building. The Society 
embraces in its objects those of univer- 
sal science, and the plan is constructed 
on the most liberal principles. 


Astronomical Society. 


Tue first meeting of this Society was 
held on the 10th of March at the house 
ofthe Geological Seciety, Bedfurd Street, 
Covent Garden, and was very numer- 
ously attended. A paper by the Rev. 
Dr. Pearson, was read on the subject of 
a new Micrometer, which he has invent- 
ed for measuring small distances in the 
field of a telescope. It is founded on 
the double.refracting property of rock- 
erystal, and promises rm a great ac- 
quisition to astronomical instruments. 
Several valuable works on the subject of 
Astronomy were preseuted to the §o- 
ciety as the foundation of a library, and 
many new members were proposed. 
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Statistieal View of Dissenters,—Cheahire. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Pe Sete eeteees 


I. STATISTICAL VIEW OF DISSENTERS IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Wishing to make this department of our work as com 
our Correspondents to furnish us with all 


earnestly 


te as possible, we 
ments and infor- 


mation relating to it, addressed to the Fditors at the Publisher's. 


CHESHIRE. 
(Continued from page 283.) 


Attostocx, near Northwich.—The 
dissenting meeting-house in this place 
was erected svon after the year 1700, 
ona piece of ground demised by Mr. 
Richard Wisher for the term of 500 
ge It measures 45 feet in length, 
| beay sin papery’ contains one 
ery, and hasa buryin und 
attached to it. ‘The Rev. Mi. ATH- 
eo, of whom we have not been able 
to obtain any particulars, is supposed 
to have been the first minister. He 
was followed by the Rev. Samuver 
Ganstpe, who was ordaiued in 1797, 
and deceased in 1716. He evinced his 
concern for the maintenance of an 
evangelical ministry in this place, by 
hequeathing the proceeds of an estate 
of 27 acres situated at Ruinow, two 
miles from Macclesfield, to the officiating 
minister at this chapel for ever; but 
this bequest has experienced the com- 
mon fate of posthumous benevolence, 
and is not enjoyed by the party for 
whom it was designed. A specimen of 
Mr. Garside’s style of preaching is pre- 
served in MS. notes of some sermons 
on 1 Tim. iv. 8, preached by him in this 
place. The Rev. Witttam Vawprey 
was the successor of Mr. Garside, but 
removed tv Nantwich in 1718, and was 
succeeded by the Rev. James Licnt- 
BouRN, who continued here till his 
death in 1723.. The Rev. Edward Ba- 
nister, a minister who resided at Allos- 
tock, by his will which bears date Nov. 
18, 1721, bequeathed 30s. per annum to 
the officiating minister, for ever. From 
his grave stone in the chapel yard, it 
appears that he died in 1742. The Rev. 
Samvev Eatoy, afterwards D.D., suc- 
ceeded Mr. Lightbourn, and durin 
his residence here kept a school, whi 
obtained a high character, and from 
which proceeded some individuals who 
afterwards ruse to eminence. He re- 
moved to Nottingham in the summer 
of the year 1737, and was succeeded 
both in his school and pastoral charge 
by the Rev. Wa. Turner. This gen- 
tleman, who was afterwards for many 
years a Unitarian minister of eminence 
at Wakefield, in Yorkshire, had been 
“* approved and allowed to preach as a 
candidate,” at a meeting of ministers 


held at Knutsford, August 2, 1737, 
after producing ‘ testimonials of hig 
diligence and good character,” and 
being “ examined in the 

hilosophy, and divinity.” as a 

Tom a certificate to that effect, 
in the name of the whole class, by 
*‘ Charles Owen, D. D. Moderator, 
and “ Samuel Eaton, Scribe.” He 
shortly afterwards received an invita- 
tion to settle at Allostock, as will ap- 
pear from the following certificate, 
which we copy entire, as exhibiting the 
mode of ordination in use among the 
Presbyterian Dissenters at that time, 
and upon which it may admit of a ques- 
tion whether the modern practice is. an 
iraprovement. 

** These are to certify whom it may 
concern, that Mr. William Turner, of 
Allostock, upon the applications of the 
church there, and his own desire, after 
having been examined and approved, 
and having exhibited and defended a 
thesis, and made a public confession. of 
his faith, was upon the 7th of A 
1738, solemnly set apart to the work 
and. office of the sacred hong by 

rayer, with the imposition of our 
2 2 whose names are subscribed, and. 
who do heartily recommend him and 
his labours to the divine blessing, be- 
seeching the t Lord of the harvest 
to give him abundant success.” Si 

by the Moderator, Scribe, and three 
other Ministers. 

Mr. Turner continued his services at 
Allostock till about 1746, when the 
bursting of a blood vessel obliged him 
to relinquish preaching for a time, and 
he afterwards settled at Congleton. 
He was succeeded by the Rev. Gro. 
Buxtow, who preached his last sermon 
here towards the end of 1755, and was 
afterwards settled in Derbyshire. The 
Rev. Joun Hoitanp commenced his 
labours at Allostock in January follow- 
ing. This gentleman had been edu- 
cated for the ministry under Dr. Dod- 
drige, but was of an unsettled, temper. 
He continued at Allostock till the early 

rt of 1765, and during the whole of 

is stay preached only once on the 
Lord’s-day in the winter season, com- 
mencing during the month of October. 
After relinquishing his connection with 
this co’ tion, he conformed to the 
Establis' Church. Upon the seces- 





of Mr. Holland, the pulpit was 
supplied for some months by students 
from Warrington Academy, till the 
Rev. R. Lorn, of Knutsford, under- 
took to supply it oncé a month, . which. 
he continued to do for some years, and 
reeeived the produce of the endow- 
ments; bat the people bei 
fied with this seaaty ily of minis- 
terial instruction, progured the Rev. 
James’ Green, of Northwich, to 
to them in the afternoon of 
every Lord’s-day. In the spring of 
1784 Mr. Green was succeeded at 
Northwich by the Rev. W. Davizs, 
which he settled at Allostock, 


cs 


continued to officiate here till 1788, . 


when the Rev. Jouw Grover, the pre- 
séht minister, succeeded him. 

The Ministers who have followed 
Dr. Eaton were probably Arians or 
Anti-Trinitarians. Mr Glover is a 

tist, and in his doctrinal views we 

Arminian. The tion 

is small, and Mr. G., who is very 

far ced in years, preaches at pre- 
sent only once a month. 

Atatneuam.— Herean elegant Uni- 
tarian chapel, 40 feet by 30, having 
one small gallery, was opened Septem- 
ber 8, 1814. ‘The Rev. Wa. Jevons, 
from the Manchester College, York, 
settled there in January, 1816, and re- 
moved in March, 1819, to be minister 
of the Old Meeting-house, Waltham- 
stow, and was succeeded by the Rev. 
CHak_es Rihana from the sg 
college, who is the present min . 
The tion is small, and consists 
chiefly of wealthy families. - 

Bacutey, in the parish of Bow- 
den.—A small Baptist chapel was 
Sait 9 at this place er ge or 

t years , but we eve there 
has bien bo Disidter settled there. 
P pure echt pt. = precy" 

t appears from Mr. ‘Thompson’s 
that there was a Baptist Congregutton 
at Bollington in 177%, but we know 
nothing respecting it. 

Brassy Green, about two miles 
from Tarporley. Here a meeting-house, 
about 36 feet by 20, with a small house 
adjoining for the minister, was erected 
nearly a century ago by Mr. Thomas 
Walley, of Rhode Street, and be- 
queathed by him, with a good burying 

ind -adjoining, for the use of the 
rticular Baptists. The succession of 
mhinisters cannot now be traced; all 
we have been able to learn is, that a 
Mr. Bostock was minister from 1742, 
till about 1756; that a Mr. Sara 


settled there in 1758, and removed in 
1772, and was succeeded in 1774 by a 
Mr. Hueues, who continued till his 
death, which happened upwards of So 
years ayo. Since Mr. Hughes's death 
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there has been only occasional preach- 
ing here by Evangelical ministers of 
various denominations. It is at present 
supplied every other Lord’s-day by 


local preachers belonging to Lady Hun- 
tingdon’s connexion, and the hearers 
are* but few. The General Baptists 
also oceupy it upon one Lord’s-day in 
every month. 

Baomporovucn, a township in the 
Hundred of Wirrall. In the early part 
of last century there was a Presbyterian 
meeting-house here, of which the Rev. 
Tuomas Parnor, who was ordained at 
Knutsford, in 1706, was minister, until 
1719, th which year he removed to 
Caermarthen, and was succeeded by 
the Rev. ‘THomas Wooncock. There 
was also a meeting house at Upton, 
supplied in conjunction with that at 
Bromborough. ‘Ihe meeting at the 
latter place was chiefly supported by a 
family of the name of Hardware, who 
had a seat in the neighbourhood called 
“the Court House.” When the sup- 
port of this family was withdrawn, the 
congregation was dispersed, and Mr. 


Woodcock was probably the last mi- 
nister, though the period of his death 
or removal has not m ascertained. 


Caeray Lane, in the parish of 

I.ymm.—A small Baptist chapel was 
ned at this place by the Rev. Mr. 

Fisuen, of Liverpool, in November 
last: dimensions about 30 feet by 24, 
and is at present supplied by Mr. Joun 
Swinton, a member of the Baptist 
church at Hillcliffe, in this county, 
from which church the congregation in 
Cherry Lane originated. 

ConcietTon. The earliest account 
which we have of a Dissenting place of 
worship in this town, is that the old 
meeting house was founded in 1687, 
and ne with a funeral sermon, occe- 
sioned by the death of a venerable 
servant of Christ, the Rev. Groner . 
Moxoy, who was born near Wakefield, 
in Yorkshire, and chaplain to Sir Wil- 
liam Brereton, of Brereton, in Cheshire. 
He was driven from St. Helens, by Dr. 
Bridgeman, then Bishop of Chester, 
and to New England. Dr. Cala- 
my says, he pen in 1653, =e - 
came r of acon tional chure 
at pd wx when he and Mr. Machin, 
another eminent Nonconformist Mini- 
ster, who it appears was Hay her to 
the living of Astbury in the following 
year, resided with their families in the 

'arsonage-house, each of them preach- 
ing on sate Lord’s days at Astbury, 
and at Rushton, on the boréers, in 
Staffordshire. In 1660, the old incum- 
bent returned to Astbury, and Mr. 
Moxon removed to Rushton, where 
he continued to preach till the act of 
uniformity, 1662, after which he became 
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unsettled, being tossed hither and thi- 


ther, as it was the lot of men to 
be in the days of persecution for con- 
science sake, till in 1667, he settled at 
» and at the same time, re- 

sumed his pastoral relation to his old 
flock at Astbury, preaching privately 
in his own and other houses, till the 
issuing of the indulgence in 1672, when 
he procured a license to preach in his 
house at Congleton, and continued his 
labours publicly so long as the licenses 
remai in force, and openly or se- 
ried er or in the ne spe Yoo cm 
ti and repeated attacks o ry 
disabled him. Dr. Calamy has informed 
us, that Mr. Moxon died, Sept. 15, 
1687, zetat 85, and that his funeral ser- 
mon, which was preached by Rev. 
Eleazer Bird, was the first ‘sermon 
ed in the new meeting-house at 
Songleton. It cannot be certainly as- 
certained who succeeded him ; but the 
next Minister of whom we have any 
account, is Rev. Tuomas Irntam, who 
entered the Academy in Yorkshire, 
kept by the celebrated Mr. Frankland 
in April, 1687, and probably settled at 
congieien after finishing his studies. 
Mr. Irlam’s eminent piety and prudence 
red for him universal respect, and 

was frequently permitted to preach 

tn the Episcopal Chapel, at Bosley, in 
ihe neighbourhood of Congleton, the 
curacy of which is attached to the vica- 
of Presbury, near Macclesfield. 

is amiable character did not, however, 
protect his con tion from the fury 
of a lawless mob, who in the year 1714, 
forcibly entered his meeting-house, tore 
up the pulpit and seats, and burnt them 
in the street, committing every other 
ies of insult that could be devised. 

r. Irlam’s labours were prolonged to 
the period of about half a century; but 
the exact time of his death has not 
heen ascertained. The next Minister 
of whom we have an account, is the 
Rev. Joserpn Bourx, son of the Rev. 


‘Sam. Bourn, of Birmingham, who after 


preaching here for some time, removed 
Hinley, in Lancashire, in 1746. The 
Rev. Bensamin Dawson, after offi- 
ciating at this place for a short time, 
removed to Southwark about the vear 
1754, and was succeeded by the Rev. 
Wx. Turner, from Allostock, who 
kept'a school at Congleton, which, 
however, he resigned, together with his 
charge, in favour of the Rev. Epwarp 
Harwoon, afterwards D. D.an emi- 
nent classical scholar. In 1761, Doc- 
tor Harwood relinquished his pastoral 
charge, and removed to Wakefield. He 
was probably succeeded by the Rev. 
‘Fuos. AstLey, who came hither from 
Warrington Academy. He 

to Preston, and was probably succeeded 
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by the Rev. Jonw Bovrr, who re. 
moved about the year 1773, into Der- 
byshire. The Rev. Mr. Cooren set- 
ed here in 1775; but in three or four 
years removed into Yorkshire, and was 
succeeded, in 1779, by the Rev. Jonw 
Rozsotrsam, from Cambridge; Mr. R. 
continued Minister till his death, which 
happened early in 1797, and in Mid- 
summer vf that year the Rev. James 
Hawkes, from Northampton Academy, 
who had preached as a candidate from 
the middleof May, was chosen Minister, 
and continued to. fill that office till the 
latter end of March, 1800, when he re- 
moved to Manchester as Latin assist- 
ant, in a school kept by the Rev. Mr. 
Grindrod, and is now Minister of a 
congregation at Lincoln. The Rev. 
Mr. Jones succeeded Mr. Hawkes in 
the summer of 1800, and continued till 
the early part of the year 1812, when 
he removed to Walmsley, near Bolton, 
where he had preached for some time, 
previous in connection with Congleton. 
After the removal of Mr. Jones, the 
ies was supplied by neighbouring 
inisters till the autumn of 181%, 
when the Rev. THEorui_us Brownz 
took ch of the congregation ; but 
shortly afterwards removed to Glouces- 
ter. The Rev. Wm. FituincHam set- 
tledhere in 1814, and is the present Mini- 
ster. ‘The present meeting-house was 
erected in 1740. Its internal dimen- 
sionsare 45 feet by 30, and it contains 
one gallery. There is also a very good 
house for the Minister, and, we believe, 
some land belonging to it. Mr. Robo- 
tham also bequeathed the interest of 
some small private property which he 
d, on a particular event which 
as since happened, to the Minister for 
the time being. All the Ministers since 
Mr. Irlam have, we apprehend, been of 
Arian or Unitarian sentiments. The 
congregation, however, continued to be 
ranked among those of the Independent 
denomination, till Mr. Turner's settle- 
ment, when the Co: tional Board 
refused to continue the exhibition, 
which had been granted to his prede- 
cessors. ‘The congregation has been for 
some time past in a very low state. 
ConGLETON Independent Congregatior. 
—The following is the best account we 
have heen able to obtain of the origin 
and establishment of the Independent 
congregation at Congleton. About the 
year 1780, two or three persons went 
over from this place to Hanley, in 
Staffordshire, to hear the celebrated 
Captain Scott, whoseitinerant labours, 
as a Minister of the Gospel, were very 
useful in this part of the country, and 
waited upon him, after the conclusion 
of the service, to request that he would 
preach at Congleton. Ever willing te 
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comply with invitationd of this kind, 
although no room er was provided, 
he came over as soon as his other en- 
nts would permit, and preached, 
ither in the street, or the yard of the 
ipn at which he lodged. The Rev. 
Rowland Hitl, who happened to be at 
this time with him in the neighbour- 
hood, preached, the next week in the 
air, - In 1781, or the boaeig of 
1782, Mr. Scott fitted up, at his own 
expence, a room, wherein either he, or 
some neighbouring minister at his re- 
quest, or some one of the students, who, 
under his patronage, enjoyed the tuition 
of the Rev. Joun Wuitrincre, of New- 
eastle, statedly preached to the people. 
The first minister who settled with 
this congregation, was a Mr. Spencer, 
who came in 1785, but of whom no- 
thing further is known. After Mr. 
cer had quitted the congregation, 
were supplied by various minis- 
ters, and, among others, by the Rev. 
Joun Reece, who, after preaching for 
some months, received a unanimous in. 
vitation to become pastor, towards the 
end of the year 1790, or in the begin- 
ning of the following year. In the 
* same year, their rous friend, Mr. 
Scott, erected, at his own expence, an 
excellent chapel, in Mill Street, of the 
dimensions of 42 feet by 36, with three 
leries, which was registered for pub- 
¢ worship, on the 26th of November, 
and opened a few days after. Mr. R. 
was ordained April 24,1793. He was 
indefatigable in his labours both in Con- 
on and the surrounding towns and 
villages, at two of which Dissenting 
chapels have been since erected, and at 
another (Schollow Green) an Epi ] 
chapel was erected about ten or twelve 
years since, in which the Gospel is now 
eached. His own tion was, 
kewise, in a very short time, more 
than doubled, in consequence of the 
influx of persons from the neighbour- 
ing country. But the scanty sup- 
port which the contributions of his 
people, and the produce of a small farm 
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which he occupied, afforded for an m- 
creasing family, induced him, havin 
first mentioned the inadequacy of h 
income to his people without effect, to 
accept an invitation to become the 
tor of an independent church, at . 
field, then vacant. ‘hither he re- 
moved, in November, 1797, and con- 
tinued there till his death, which hap- 
pened on January 8, 1801. Our readers 
will find a memoir of this excellent 
man in the Evangelical Magazine, 
vol. 10, p.41-—47. The circumstances 
which occasioned Mr. Ree~e’s removal, 
probably operated unfavourably on the 
‘minds of those who might be thought 
suitable to fill up the vacancy which it 
produced, for a successor was not ob- 
tained till 1800, in which vear the Rev. 
Joun Hanprortu became pastor; but 
he continued only about twelve months, 
and was followed by the Rev. Mr. Par- 
sons. late of Chorley, who removed in 
December, 1802. From this time the 
pulpit was supplied by occasional 
eigen till 1805, when the Rev, 
‘Ho. BENNET, now of Hatherton, 
settled with the congregation, and, after 
continuing little more than two years, 
removed to Duckinfield. A long in- 
terval, in which the people had only 
occasional supplies, again occurred, and 
in 1810 the Rev. Js. Hawes settled 
here. He was succeeded the following 
year by the Rev. Jonn Wiiviams, 
now of Tarvin, who, in 1813, was fol- 
lowed by the Rev. Js. Brrncemax, 
now of Chester. Mr. Bridgeman re- 
moved the next year, and was succeed- 
ed by the present minister, the Rev. 
Gro. Marris. Mr. Marris and the 
three preceding Ministers belenged to 
the late Countess of Huntingdon’s 
connexion, but we think it proper to 
record the fact, that by the trust deed 
which hears date Jan. 1812, the chapel 
is expressly declared to be for the use 
of a co tion of Independents, 
which was known at the time of its 
preparation to be le to the in- 
tention of Mr, Scott. (To be continued. ) 
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Anniversary of the Protestunt Society 
for the Protection of Religious 
Liberty. (Continued from p. 350.) 

SPEECH OF LORD HOLLAND, 


mare pe eee the 
proceed is morning, r the 

ly very spirit- 
ed, powerful, and eloquent ob fan, 
by my friend Mr. Wilks, of the prin- 
‘ upon which this Society is form- 


in which the affairs of this Society have 
been conducted, I should he worse than 
a coxcomb if I were to endeavour to 
enforce those topics by any thing I can 
say: but, on the other hand, after the 
handsome and flattering manper in 
which my name has been mentioned, 
and after a review of all the circum- 
stances of this meeting, I should be a 
stock or a stone if I did not at least 
endeavour to express nty gratitude. 1 
do beg to ex in the most unqua- 
lifled terms I can command, the grati- 
tude I feel for the honour you hav& 
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done me. When I say the gratitude I 
feel for the honour you have done me, 
I do not merely mean the honour you 
have done me by the resolution you 
have just adopted, and by the flatter- 
ing and undeserved encomium of the 
two gentlemen who have just addressed 
you, but [ mean the hovour you have 
done me in placing me in the chair on 
this day, which I shali always consider 
as one of the proudest days of my life. 
I think it an honour, first, from the 
manner in which this Society is com- 
posed; aud next, from the object which 
this Society is established to effect. 
And among the circumstances which at 
once increase the honour aad difficulty 
ef my situation, is the consideration 
of the characters of those eminent 

ns who have preceded me in that 
— Yes, Gentlemen, when I re- 
collect that the chair was filled by the 
first istrate of the City of Lon- 
don, by an illustrious and Royal Duke, 
and by my eloquent friend Sir James 
Macintosh, who presided on the last 
eccasion, I cannot but consider it as a 


great honour to be placed here by the” 


call of my enlightened fellow-country- 
-men among Protestant Dissenters. 1 
recollect, tlemen, that this Society, 
_at least the meeting on this day, is com- 

: pee chiefly, although not entirely, of 
rotestant Dissenters; as the object of 

the institution is not exclusively con- 
sors e Protestant apr gee" ‘but is 
e promotion of religious free- 

fom all pe the world; ej when I 
consider that the greater number of 
the audience | am now addressing be- 
long to the various bodies of Dissenters, 
that enhances to me, though a member 
of the Church of England, the value 
of the honour I have this day received. 
Thus I think, because I adopt the sen- 
timent, if not the words of Neale, in 
the commencement of his excellent 
history of the Puritans--As long as 
there is a Protestant Dissenter in I:ng- 
land, there will be there a friend of h- 
berty, of the constitution, and of man. 
Attached as Protestant Dissenters have 
ever been to the best principles, the 
Protestant Dissenters of this day ap- 
pear yet wiser and more liberal. ‘Their 
notions are not exclusive; they know 
that in the Church of England, and 
~ from the improvement in the times, 
even in the Church of Rome, many 
t, ardent, and fervent friends of 
igious liberty are to be found; and 

it wag justly and properly observed by 
the Reverend Gentleman who spoke 
second on this occasion (Rev. R. Hill), 
in a very lively speech, that the mem- 
bers of the Church of land, or of 
the Established Church, if tkey well 
-wnderstood their interest, are not less 
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interested in the principles of religious 
liberty than chose who dissent from 
them. The very,title by which this 
Society is designated contains the prin- 
ciple on which it is founded, « The 
Protestant Society for the Protection 
of Religious Liberty.” It is upon the 
principles of Religious Liberty that we 
are to act, not upon the priiciples of 
toleration. Those who enjoy their li- 
berty by tolerance are not free. 1 te- 
t, that those who enjoy their lidert 

y tolerance are not free. Such I hol 
to be the genuine principle of religious 
liberty. Perhaps I may allude to what 
my friend Mr. Wilks said, when oor 
ing on this principle of religious liber- 
ty, as referring to the phrase of the 
Bishop, “ You- belong to me.” The 
principle of feligious liberty is, that 
we belung to no man., The genuine 
principle of religious liberty is the 
right of conscience, the right of wor- 
shipping God according to the dictates 
of one’s own conscience; and not 
merely that right, but, flirther, the 
_ of inculcating those principles 
which we believe to be calculated to 
base the present and the eternal 
appiness of mankind. These, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, are the principles of 
religious liberty which I at least hav 
always maintained, and which I learned 
from that excellent person whose name 
has been more than once mentioned 
during the addresses that have been 


~ made; an allusion to whose name and 


to whose character I cannot trust my- 
self to attempt before this assembly. 
With respeet to the proceedings that 
have passed, I cannot help expressing 
my full and hearty concurrence. In 
the first resolution you have expressed 
that lereky which has always distin- 
guished. the Protestant Dissenters to- 
wards the House of Brunswick ; and I 
am sure it is a heart-felt gratification to 
me to learn, though the rumour had 
reached me before, that his Majesty, 
with that urbanity which adorns him, 
and which accompanies him on all oc- 
casions, expressed himself in the li- 
beral and conciliating manner which 
he did, and that he displayed the feel- 
ings which he doubtless cherishes, as 
to the obligations which his family owe 
to the Protestant Dissenters of this 
country. The next resolution you 
have passed states more fully, correctly, 
and, in my opinion, not in the least de- 
gree too broadly, the principles upon 
which we act. The third demonstrates 
that you are not bound by any narrow 
prejudices to our own svil, but feel for 
the cause of religious liberty all over 
the world.—A Reverend Geritleman, 
who did me the honour of calling your 
attention to my name (Dr. Bogue) has 
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said, that religious liberty cannot exist 
without civil liberty: Hp observe, 
that, in my opinion, civil liberty cannot 
exist without religious liberty; they 
are inseparably connected, and that 
man, whoever he may be, who views 
with jealousy and suspicion the advance 
of siligises liberty, is the first to in- 
fringe upon my civil freedom when- 
ever an opportunity for that infringe- 
ment arise. With respect to many 
of the topics which have been intro- 
duced, I can assure my friend near me, 
(Mr. Wilks,) that I Have derived great 
instruction™ from his address; and I 
have felt an excitement, and deep in- 
terest, from the cases he has mentioned 
to you. I confess I had no notion that 
such a variety of petty vexations were 
actually practised at the present mo- 
ment; and to correct those abuses, as 
well as to promote liberal principles, L 
originally felt a great satisfaction at 
hearing of the formation of this So- 
ciety ; and I now feel a double satis- 
faction at having the honour to preside 
on its assembly. I agree with him, and 
was before aware that the cause of 
religious liberty, whatever we already 
have obtained, or whatever prospects 
@we may have, uires constant union 
and vigilance. he gentleman who 
spoke last (Dr. Styles) has alluded to 
an_event (the introduction of Lord 
Sidmouth’s Bill) which must be recol- 
lected by all whom I address, because 
I believe a resistance to it originated 
this Society. He was pleased to sup- 
pose that the expressions I then used, 
and the conduct I pursued, contributed 
to prevent that bill from passing into a 
law. I opposed it, because in that bill 
was to be found this principle, that a 
man had not a fight to preach the 
doctrines which he believed, without 
permission from others. I certainly 
used all my best endeavours to oppose 
that bill. But it was not to my ex- 
ertions you should attribute success. 
No! Gentlemen, I am too much used 
to the assembly in which I sit, to listen 
to such a conceit that my poor exertions 
should have been the means of throw- 
ing out that bill. There were intro- 
duced upon.that occasion auxiliaries, 
who were not obliged to take their 
oaths-—petitions, coach loads of peti- 
tions, were sent in on that occasion. 
We could hardly shake hands with our 
fellow Peers from the number of pe- 
titions that entered against that bill. 
Union and vigilance on that occasion 
occasioned your success. By them the 
sacred principle of religious liberty has 
been, ‘and was then preserved. You 
owe even the rvation and in- 
crease of your liberty to the same: 


nor let your vigilance relax. 


“with there, if 
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—Another gentieman (Rev. Mr. Berry) 
has ailuded to a circumstance which oc- 
curred in Wiltshire. It in some 
followed the other occurrence. Per- 
haps the gentleman was one of them. I 
am sure my friend near me (Rev. Mark 
Wilks) was one who came to me to ex- 

ress their thanks for the little effort I 

ad made. I think the answer which I 

ve to those gentlemen on that occa- 

sion was this: ** 1 feel very happy if 
I have in any way promoted or defend- 
ed the cause of religious liberty; and I 
only hope, if any other class of the peo- 
ple should be placed in your situation, 

ou will give me the same assistance you 
tee received. When there was a cla- 
mour throughout the kingdom, originat- 
Sony in political feelings, 
and when various counties were meet- 
ing to address the ‘I'hrone, to intercept 
at the fountain of mercy and of justice 
the streams of liberality from flowi 
towards the claims of that class 
Christians called Catholics, I went down 
to Wiltshire. The reception I met 
ssible, increased my at- 
tachment to the Protestant Dissenters. 
They stood forward to a man as the 
supporters of the cause of religious li- 
berty, though in favour of that sect 
which, fiom its nature, must be the 
least agreeable to them. For them, 
gentlemen, and in my own name, f re- 
turn my thanks. 

Gentlemen, these circumscances cer- 
tainly have endeared to my mind the 
cause of Protestant Dissenters; but we 
are not met here merely as Protestant 
Dissenters; we are friends to the reli- 
gious liberty of all men; we are friends 
of religious Betty in the church, and to 
religious liberty I trust in all ehurches; 
and I only regret that the principle in 
the statute books of this country ts not 
directly and openly and-manfully avow- 
ed. As long as the Test Act remains 
upon that book, so lung I shall consider 
the principles of religious liberty not 
sufficiently acknowledged hy our legis- 
lature. I do not méan to say, as is 
sometinies said in the ordinary affairs 
of life, but that half a loaf is better than 
no bread ; I do not mean to quarrel with 
the Indemnity Acts we have ; but let 
us be vigilant, let us avail ourselves of 
every opportunity to get more, to ob- 


tain a ition of principle, and an 
establishment of rig!:t. ligious li- 
berty is that which is t in itself. 


It is said I know, annually, that the 
Test Act is suspended; but what is 
that species of liberty to a man who 
conscientiously thinks that by the force 
of decrees which are above all Parlia- 
ments, or the power of all Kings, or 
more binding than any laws that can be 
enacted by human government, that he 
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is bound, that he is conscientiously 
bound by these decrees to worship his 
Creator in a particular manner, and 
who thinks that he can convey and 
communicate to his fellow-creatures the 
bést way, and point out the most excel 
lent road te eternal salvation? What 
_ of liberty do they give him? 

e stands, to allude to the old fable, 
with fine dishes and the richest viands 
set before him, but the sword which 
hangs suspended over his head makes 
this en of religious liberty nauseate 
Sy is palate. ‘Therefore I maintain 
the religious liberty for which we con- 
tend is that which you have heard so 
ably alluded to this day, and which, in 
the resolution recommending the re- 
peal of the Test and Corporation Acts, 
you properly assert. 

In the course of the addresses that 
have been made to you, Locke has been 
mentioned. I will conclude my obser- 
vations by a reference to what he states 
on the subject of toleration. * It is not 
(he says) for declaration of indulgence, 
it is not fur schemes of comparison, such 
as have been practised, or are practised 
amongst us, that we contend; for the 
one would only palliate, the other would 
increase the evil: it is absolute liberty, 
just and true liberty, impartial and equal 

iberty, which can alone remove the 
evils under which we stand.” I hope, 
therefore, according to my best, though 
little ability, and though a Churchman, 
1am contending for that liberty which 
Locke also as a Churchman contended 
for, and for which Tillotson and an 
Hoadley, a Watson, a Bathurst, men 
who have-had mitres on their heads, 
have not hesitated to contend. Yet I 
must acknowledge, that I find more of 
this principle of religious liberty in the 
breasts of Protestant Dissenters, than 
in any establisned church or sect what- 
ever. 

I fear your attention has been already 
exhausted ; I have tu apologize to you 
for saying so much upon the oe oc- 
casion. can assure you that I have 
not been able to communicate my feel- 
ings of gratitude to those individuals 
who have expressed themselves so kind- 
ly with respect to myself; and I shall 
always consider the circumstance of at- 
to-day as one of 
the most gratifying in my life.” 


Norfolk Independent and Missionary 
Associations, 
On Wednesday, May 31, 1820, a ser- 
mon was preaclied at the Rev. J. Alex- 
ander'’s Meeting-house, Norwich, by 
Mr. Brown, of orth Walsham, from 
Romans x. 14, 15, on behalf of the Nor- 
folk Independent Association for the 
spread of the Gospel in the county. 
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The annual meeting was held the fol- 
lowing morning at seven o'clock. 

On Thursday the annual meetings 
were held of the Norfolk Independent 
Missionary Association, the primary 
objects of which are the aid ef the Lon- 
don Missionary Society,.and the exten- 
sion of religious knowledge in Ireland. 
In the morning, Mr. Craig, of Bocking, 
preached from -Romans i. 16. In the 
afternoon, the public meeting of the 
Association was held; J. Brightwell in 
the chair, when the first report was 
read by Mr. Hickman, of Denton, the Se- 
eretary, and interesting speeches were 
delivered by the Rev. Messrs. Garth- 
waite, of Watesfield; Slater and King- 
horne, of Norwich; Ritchie, of Ren- 
tham; Charrier, of Liverpool; Sloper, 
of Beccles; Arrow, of Lynn; March, 
of Bungay; and Knill, from Madras. 
Also, by Messrs. Youngman, of Nor- 
wich; and Shelly, of Yarmouth. In 
thgevening, Mr. Collison, of Hackney, 
preached from Psalm Ixviii. 18, 19. 
After which, Mr. Knill eoncluded his 
very interesting and ting account 
of the scenes which he had witnessed 
during his residence in Madras. The 
other parts of the services were con- 
ducted by the Rev. Messrs. Garth. 
waite, March, Tennant, Colbourn, 
Creak, and Gibbs. ‘The collectious 
were liberal, and though the Associa- 
tion has existed only one year, “ The 
Lord hath done great things for us 
whereof we are glad.” 

Northamptonshire Independent 
Association. 
Tue Northamptonshire Association of 
Independent Ministers held their half- 
yearly meeting at Welford, April 27, 
isz0. The Rev. Isaac Anthony, of 
Bedford, commenced the moyning ser- 
vice, with prayer and reading the 
Scriptures, and the Rev. T. N. Toller, 
of Kettering, prayed before the ser- 
mons, and the Rev. J. Jukes (the Rev. 
G. Gill’s assistant, of Market Harbv- 
rough) preached from Hebrews ii. 10. 
after which the Rev. William Notcutt, 
of Ashly, prayed; the Rev. Daniel 
Griffiths, of Long Buckby, then deli- 
vered the second discourse, from John 
iii. 19. the Rev. B. L. Edwards, of 
Northampton, concluded with prayer. 
In the afternoon, the business of the 
Association was transacted before a re- 
spectable assembly of ministers and lay- 
gentlemen, the Rev. Benjamin Hobson, 
pastor of the church at Welford, in the 


Chair. ‘The provident fund, belong- 
ing to this Association, for d and 
icted ministers and their families, 


continues to flourish ; and most of the 
churches in the connexion are in a 
peaceable and prosperous state; and 
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every omeetion is mans ne, thom to 
mote spread of ¢ ospel at 
ceae and abroad. In the evening, the 
Rev. R. Hartley, of Lutterworth, 
prayed, and the Rev. R. Knill, Mis- 
= a preached to a 
congregation, from Acts xxi. 19, 
20. The Rev. James Robertson, of 
Stretton, Warwickshire, concluded the 
imteresting service with prayer. The 
next half-yearly meeting to be held at 
the Rev. Isaac Anthony’s meeting- 
house, Bedford, on Thursday before 
the last Sabbath in September. 


Essex Annual Meetings. 
Tue following Meetings will be held 
at Dunmow, x, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, the 11th and 12th of July, 
1820. 
On Tuesday Morning, July 11, a Ser- 
mon will be ched, by the Rev. D. 


Swith, of Brentwood, on behalf of the , 


Congregatio mal Union, for promotin 
the knowledge of the Gospel in the 
bere b by e preaching, and the 
t of week day and Sunday 
schools. 
In the Evening, a Sermon will be 
ed, before the Essex Associated 
inisters, by the Rev. Jos. Gray, of 
Chelmsford. 


On Wednesday Morning, July 12, a 
Sermon will be preached, on behalf of 
the Essex Auxiliary Missionary Society, 
by the Rev. D. e, D. D. Tutor of 
the Missio Seminary, at Gosport ; 
after which, the business of that Society 
will be transacted, and some interesting 

iculars communicated, relative to 
the various and important stations oc- 
cupied by the London Missionary So- 
ciety, by the Rev. James Bennett, Tu- 
tor of the Rotherham Academy, Jn 
the Evening, will be held, the General 
BI of the Auxiliary Religious 
Tract Society, for Bishop Stortturd and 
the neighbouring towns and villages. 


National Schools. 
By the R , itappears, that the whole 
number of children receiving instruc- 
tion in England, was 270,000, and that 
the number of schools has increased 
from 1467 to 1614. The system is 
established in Nova Scotia dnd other 
foreign parts. An had been sent 


‘ont as a teacher, who had succeeded 
‘extremely well. ‘Fhirty-two ts of 


money, amounting to £3,202. had been 
made tu several populous parishes. 





Newport Pognel Academy. 
Tur friends and supporters of the 
Newport Pagne!l Evangelical Institu- 
tion, for the 


ion of Young Men 





[Juty, 


for the Christian Ministry, held their 
Eighth Annual Meeting, at the King's 
Head, in the Poultry, on Wednesday, 
the 14th ult. ‘Thomas Wiison, Esq. in 
the Chair, when a Report of the pre- 
sent state of the Institution was read, 
which excited a lively interest, and 
liberal contributions were made by the 
respectable Chairman and other gentle. 
men present, towards reducing @ pre- 
sent debt, and to enable the Committee 
to accomplish their ultimate object, in 
the education of eight students. It ap- 
pears, in the statement made by the 
Treasurer, that additional annual sub- 
scriptions, to the amount of £140. will 
enable thei to realize their wishes, and 
for this additional support they make 
their earnest appeal to the friends of a 
well-educated hristian ministry. 

Subscriptions and Donations will be 
thankfully received, for the Treasurer, 
by Sir Peter Pole, Thornton, and Co. 
bankers, Bartholomew Lane; by the 
Rev. W. Chapman, Greenwich; and 
Mr. W.B. Kilpin, No. 2, Queen Street, 
Cheapside, Secretaries, and by Mr. 
Isaac Hailes, Collector, 4, West Street, 
Walworth. 


British and Foreign School Society. 
By the report which was read at the 
last annual meeting of this Society, we 
receive the pleasing information, that 
the education of the poor is increasing. 
~— the past year, 35 masters have 
studied the system in the central schoo! : 
one of these is now at the head of a nu- 
merous school at Brussels, and anotber 
is gone to arrange one at Frankfort. In 
the north-east district of London, the 
Committee are making great efforts, 
though they have to lament there are 
still about 10,000 children without the 
means of instruction. In the district of 
Bloomsbury and Pancras, the Commit- 
tee have obtained a highly desirable 
spot of ground for the erection of a large 
school-room, in the neighbourhood of 
which there are 1500 children unpro- 
vided with the means of instruction. 
The Jews’ Schools are in a prosperous 
state, and the formation of two new ones 
for 500 boys and 300 girls is contem- 
plated. Ina former report it was stated 
that 40,000 children in London were 
unprovided with means of instruction, 
but more recent inquiries prove, that, 
although schools have since heen erect- 
ed; there is still that number of poor 
uneducated children in the metropolis. 

A meeting was lately held at Lea- 
therhead, in Surrey, for the formation 
of a Society to supply the villages in 
that county, H. R. H. Prince Leopold 
patronized the Society, and on the 7th 
of June, laid the first stone of a school 
room at Oxshot. 
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1820.] 
In Ireland, greater progress has been 
made in the Roch, during the first 
, than in the three years before. 
There are now 161 schools, containing 
about 15,754 children under instruc- 
tion; and, to facilitate the progress of 
the children in the Irish language, 
books have been published in it with 
corresponding lessons in Irish and Eng- 
lish 


In France, the cause of education is 
liberally encou and proceeds with 
astenishin rapidity. At the annual 
meeting of February 17, there were 
stated to be 1,300 schools on the system 
of instruction by monitors, and about 
154,000 pupils ; 105 regimental schools 
were in full activity, and 57 more on 
the point of commencing their opera- 
tions. The city of Strasbourg has pub- 
lished books in the German language, 
for the use of the children. Among 
those who have been benefited by the 

stem in France, are twe young chiefs 
from the island of Madagascar, who 
have made a surprising progress; the 
eldest, 12 years of age, has acquired, in 
12 months, the art of reading and 
writing. 

There is a school at Goree, and ano- 
ther at Senegal, in which many of the 
ehildren have passed beyond the usual 
limits of instruction, and are acquiring 
the rudiments of grammar. The Su- 
perintendant of the African Schools 
reports, that some of the native chiefs 
have visited the schools, and several of 
the children of the King of: Bombay 
are now under tuition. 

In Russia the cause makes great pro- 

The Emperor has given orders 
£ institute several schools for girls. 
At Florence the Society takes the lead, 
and follows the animating example of 
the eity of Paris. A School Society 
at ta, formed January 10, 1819, 
has established two schools in that city, 
one for 200, and the other for 400 chil- 

$ and were about to form four 
others for children and adults. At 
Naples there are several schools on the 
hew system, and even at Rome the 
subject of education has been intro- 
duced, and it is hoped will be patro- 
nized by the government. At Seville, 
in Spain, there is a school of about 300 
children, and in other parts of that 
country the cause is ing progress. 
Port possesses, since tech, Phout 
55 : pa in which bao roman 
ly of soldiers and partly o: sants, 

ie ected, In the vicinity of Basle, 
an institution for training masters has 
lately been established, and affords the 
of great usefulness. Several men 
distii rank in Germany have 
visited the Central School in London, 
and have expressed their approbation 
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of the s In the Ionian Islands 
this wi is claiming the attention of 
the inhabitants. At Lord Guild- 


ford has long distinguished himself by 
———- the cause. In the city of 

hiladelphia, as well as in New York, 
the number of schools is on the increese. 
In New York there are eight schools, 
in which are educated 4108 children: a 
new African school was building there, 
{n St. Domingo schools are i ing, 
under the superintendance of natives, 
who have been taught by masters sent 
out by the Society. 

The total income of the Society 
amounts to £1,882. 15s. 10d., and its 
expenditure to £2,398. 13. 4d., leaving 
a balance of £515. 5s. 6d. due to the 
Treasurer. 


Divie Bethune, Esq. of New York, 
related the followi ing instances 
of the beneficial effects of this system 
at New York. One boy, who, when 
introduced, was an ignorant and de- 

ved character, became so im 

in a short time as to become the head 
monitor in the school. He is now in 
a banking house of r tability, and 
brought to Dr. Mason five dollars, out 
of his wages, as his first contribution 
to the Society. Another boy of a si- 
milar quae was raised | tone head 
monitor, an w up to be a respect 
able member ype Fo He is now 
master of the third school. 


Society for the Iniprovemént of Prison 

Discipline. 
Tue following important and interesting 
information is extracted from the Resolu- 
tions passed at the General Meeting of the 
Society, held at the Freemasons’ Hall, on 
Tuesday, May 23, 1890, H. R. H. the 
Duke of Gloucester, K. G. Patron, in the 
Chair, 

It appears, by the returns laid before 
Parliament, that of 519 Gaols and Houses 
of Correction in the United Kingdom, and 
to which, in the year 1818, upwards of 
107 ,000 persons were committed, 23 only 
of these prisons are divided as required by 
law, for the classification of offenders; 59 
have no division whatever to separate male 
from female prisoners; 136 have merely 
one division ; and that in 73 prisons only 
has employment of any description been in- 
troduced, 

By a personal ingniry which this Society 
has‘made into the cases of 2000 juvenile 
depredaiors, there is reason to believe, 
that, in the cities of London and West- 
minster, and the Borough of Soothwark, 
there are upwards of 8000 boys, who de- 
rive subsistence by the daily perpetration 
of offences. And as the youth committed 
on suspicion ouly, or convicted of his first 
offence, is now compelled to mix with cha- 
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racters fhe most atrocious, among whom, if 
funocent, he must soon he corrupted, and, 
f guilty, bardened in iniquity ; the meet- 


ing expressed its decided opinion, that no 


means for the dimization of javenile delin- 
quency will be so efficacious as the erection 
of a prison for youthful offenders in the 
Metropolis, te be conducted on an en- 
lightened system of discipline, a measure 
which ‘has received the sanction aud recom- 
mendation of the Gaol Committee of the 
Hoase of Lords. ; 

This Society, having ascertained that a 
great proportion of the juvenile depreda- 
tors in the Metropolis are the victims of 
parental neglect, entirely destitute of moral 
and religious instraction, has adopted ar- 
rangemeats for the relief of destitute boys, 
desirous of abandoning their vicious habits, 
bat who, without such assistance, must 
bave recarred to dishonest practices for 
support ; the success of the Society, io re- 
forming a cunsiderable namber of youthful 
criminals, has been highly satisfactory ; but 


it is greatly to be regretted, that the low 
state of its finances has obliged the Com- 
mittee to reject the earnest petitions of 
many who have had the strongest claims for 
assistance. 

\Similar Societies have not only been 
established in Dublin, where. great~ im- 
provements have been promoted, but a 
Society bas been established in Russia, un- 
der the immediate patronage of the Em- 
peror, for the improvement of public pri- 
sous, auxiliaries in counection with which 
are forming in the principal towns of that 
vast empire; in France, the Royal Society 
for the amelioration of prisons, of which 
the King has been pleased to declare him- 
self Protector, is in active operation; in 
Prussia avd Sweden a strong disposition has 
been shewn to prosecute this benevolent 
work, and a well-grounded hope is afford- 
ed, that the humane and enlightened prin- 
ciples of discipline will be carried into 
practical operation throughout the prisons 
of every European state. 





LITERARY NOTICES, &c. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 
In the Press, Memoirs of the Life, Writ- 
ings, and Religious Connections of John 
Owen, D.D. sowe time Deanof Christchurch, 
and Vice-Chancellor of Oxford ; comprising 
also Notices of the leading Events of his 


. Times, of the State of Religion and Reli- 


gious Parties, &c. By the Rev.Win. Orme, 
Perth. To be handsomely printed in 1 vol. 
8vo. with a fiue Portrait of Dr. Owen. 

_ Immortality; a Poem. To which is added, 
the Pastor. 

The Constitation, Order, and Discipline 
of a New Testament Church. By John 
Chamberlain, Missionary in India. 

In the Press, Popular Observations on 
Regimen and Diet ; in which the nature and 
qualities of one common Food are pointed 
out and explained ; together with practical 
Rales and Regulations in regard to Health ; 
adapted to various situations and circum- 
stances, from Infancy to Old Age. By John 
Tweed, Surgeon, &c. Bocking. 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

Select Works of the British Poets, with 
Biographical and Critical Prefaces. By Dr. 
Aikin. 1 large vol. 8vo. 18s. boards, 

The Pleasantness of Religion, exemplified 
in the early Experience of President Ed- 
wards: a Reward-book for Sunday Schools. 
By J, Balmer. 

Christian Experience : a Sermon preach- 
ed on Thursday, May 11, 1820, at the An- 
nual Lecture in Darwen, by J. T. Chorley. 

A Lexicon of the Primitive Words of 
tbe Greek Language, inclusive of several 
leading Derivatives, upon a new Plan of 
Arrangement, for the Use of Schools and 
Private Persons. By the Rev. John Booth. 
8vo. 9s. boards. 

‘The Journal of a Tour in Greece, Egypt, 
and the Holy Land, with Excursions to the 
River Jordan and along the Banks of the 
Red Sea to’ Mount Sinai. By Wm. Turner, 
Esq. with numerous plates. 3 vols. 8vo. 
£3: 3s. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, &ec. 
Communications have this month been received from the Rev. Messrs. Frost 
—G. Payne.—W. Scott.—J. Bulmer.— J. Alexander—T. S. Crisp.--T. Scales. 


—H. Lacey.—T. H 


arper. 
Also from A Correspohdent--J.C. W.—L. L.—J. W.— Alumnus Glascuensis.— 


D.— Moses. 


The letter from a Tutor to his Pupils on Novel-reading is judicious enough, and 
might have been seasonable forty years ago; but its strictures are wholly inap- 


propriate to the novels of the present 


If the correspondent who lately forward 


day. 
ed a Review of a Sermon preached at 


Frome will favour us with his address, we shall feel obliged. 
A weuly Author in Kent is displeased with us for not reviewing his book: we 
y 


can on 
not diminish his displeasure. 


say, were we to comply with his request, we sh 





ld, most probably, 


We are under the necessity of informing several respectable correappndenty, that 


we do not profess to insert details of 


rdination Services, and o 


Openings of 
new Chapels, as these are become now so numerous as to preclude the possibi- 
lity of inserting all. ‘We therefore prefer to give a yearly register of all Or- 
dinations and new Chapels in the Independent and Baptist Denominations. 
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